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ABSTRACT 

This study analyzes the gender gap at colleges and 
universities from an institutional context. It asks what the issues are; in 
what ways women and men leaders are different and alike; whether the gender 
gap matters. It discusses the glass ceiling in higher education and how it 
affects curriculum and administration of the institution. Five chapters cover 
topics that include: (1) the status of women on campus and in leadership 

roles; (2) persistence factors, institutional context and occupational 
prestige; (3) gender theory, women's leadership style, communication 
patterns, and the glass ceiling; (4) individual, organizational, and societal 
conceptions of leadership, and the relevance of gender to the concept of 
leadership; and (5) factors influencing evaluation of leaders and leadership 
modes, evaluation of women as leaders, and who has the right to leadership 
positions. The study concludes with several strategies for change, including: 
greater involvement of women in changing hierarchical and patriarchal 
structures and norms; preparation of women to relocate to find broader 
responsibilities; and elimination of the behaviors and actions that create a 
chilly campus for women. (Contains 165 references.) (CH) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Where’s Che Gender Gap? 

Only 16 percent of college and university presidents are 
women, only 13 percent of chief business officers are 
women, and only 25 percent of chief academic officers are 
women. Yet. more than 52 percent of the current student 
body comprises women. While colleges and universities are 
dominated by male leadership, however, concerns regarding 
administrative procedures that exclude women and create 
chilly campus climates continue to plague academic institu- 
tions. Many believe that by closing the leadership gap. insti- 
tutions would become more centered on process and per- 
sons (described as feminized concerns ) rather than focused 
on tasks and outcomes (attributed to masculine styles of 
leadership). 

What Are the Issues of Institutional Context? 

Most of us are intellectually aware of the complexity of 
women's situation and recognize that it needs to be viewed 
in a broad historical context of inclusion and exclusion. By 
exploring women s place in higher education institutions 
historically and currently, the lack of women’s leadership is 
analyzed to determine the reasons for the gap and persis- 
tence factors in maintaining the gap. 

Societal and organizational conceptions of leadership vary 
according to author assumptions. However, it is a common 
notion that leaders are individuals who provide vision and 
meaning for an institution and embody the ideals toward 
which the organization strives. Five common frames of 
reference for organizational structures inform us that leader- 
ship within these structures are traditionally conceived. 

Most conceptions of organizations assume that leadership 
emanates from the apex of a hierarchy. A sixth frame. A 
Web of inclusion, is offered as an alternative, feminized 
frame of reference. 

Women and Men Leaders: Different or Alike? 

A problematic issue is that leadership traditionally has been 
studied using male* norms as the standard for beha\ iors. As 
noted by Desjardins. Acker, (lutek. and others, women 
adopted male* standards of siievess to heller fit into male- 
dommated hierarchical structure's and systems. Traditional 
scholars, such as Birnbaum and Mintzberg. \icw leaders as 
being alike and genderless. I |owe\er. scholars such as 
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Barrie Thorne and Deborah Tannen, who research gender 
differences, posit that social norms and issues of gender- role 
ascription create differences between women and men. 

Carol Gilligans research on cognitive development has 
provided impetus for many of today's scholars to explore 
and revise leadership as we knew it. Gilligan argues that a 
single model of reasoning patterns and stages of moral de- 
velopment fails to capture the different realities of women s 
lives. By offering two different modes of reasoning patterns, 
a more complex but better understandable explanation for 
the human experience* also would be more inclusive. 

Sally Llelgesen, for example, examines how women chief 
executive officers make decisions, gather and dispense infor- 
mation. delegate tasks, structure their organizations, and 
motivate their employees. She concludes that women lead- 
ers place more emphasis on relationships, sharing, and 
process, w hile male CEOs, as per Minrzhcrg’s studies, focus 
on completing tasks, achieving goals, hoarding information, 
and winning. Gilligan s work identified a separate dev elop- 
ment pathw ay that results in personal and relational respon- 
sibility being of highest v alue for females and legalistic jus- 
tice for individuals being highest for males, 't herefore, as 
described by several authors, w hile men are more coil: 
corned with systems and rules, women are more concerned 
with relations and atmosphere. 

Does the Gender Gap Matter? 

Many authors hav e produced scholarship surrounding, wo- 
men's way of knowing compared with men's way of know- 
ing. Recent scholarship speculates how these gender differ- 
ences impact on the values held by leaders and how these 
values influence institutional structures and infrastructures. 

If styles and approaches are indistinguishable between 
women and men. the gender gap is a numerical inequity 
and should be corrected for ethical reasons. But. if leader- 
ship approaches are different, the gender gap may represent 
an impediment to potential institutional improvements. 



The Glass Ceiling in Higher Education 

Through intact male-dominated structures, men in organiza- 
tions have come to v iew their perspectives anti norms as 
being representative of gender-neutral human organizationa 
structures and assume the structure is "asexual." Sheppard 
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found that thc.su male filters render women's experiences as 
invisible. Subtle, indirect obstacles as a result of labeling or 
stereotyping place stumbling blocks in the career paths of 
many women. Cultural artifacts in higher education such as 
tenure-track standards, pedagogical practices, and marginal- 
izing of certain studies and scholarship apparently presene ‘ 
"appropriate" and different spheres for men and women in 
academe. A remedial vision — that is. one that is not seen 
through the eyes of only males — would add depth and 
new perspectives for shared images of posthierarchical insti- 
tutional structures in higher education. 

Implications to the Institution 

Organizational culture affects curriculum and administration 
in that resources are allocated based on the values of the 
institution. Several scholars contend that a leader with an 
emerging, inclusive style of leadership could provide an in- 
stitution with new values and ethics grounded in coopera- 
tion. community, and relationships within the community. 
Higher education’s leadership also needs to become more 
reflective of the constituents it sen es. 

Sev eral actions can be taken to bring about this change. 
Clearly, it is easier to promote change when in a position of 
authority. Transformational leadership develops organiza- 
tional consensus and empowers those who are like-minded 
in their goals. Further, since patriarchy has been organized 
through men’s relationships with other men, a similar unitv 
among women is an effective means by which to combat 
institutionalized forms and norms that exclude women 
And. regardless of position, women in higher education 
need to become more aware w hen the sense of being a 
marginal member or an unequal member of the academy 
impedes performance A first step in this process is the 
elimination of campus micro-inequities, those behaviors and 
actions that create a chilly campus climate for women and 
minority groups. 

It is important to remain vigilant to the effects of organi- 
zational norms, structures, and systems, for many of the 
issues encompassed within the gender gap are a result ol 
sv stems and not individuals. However, because they arc* 
only sv stems, they c an be examined and changed. Further- 
more. of most importance 1 in the' process of c hange is the 
recognition that equality cannot he externally assigned until 
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it has been internally perceived by institutional members. 

By attending to traditional institutional practices such as 
exclusionary tenure criteria, sexual harassment, and wage 
g:tp£. incremental but effective changes can reshape institu- 
tional culture and the associated images of leaders and lead- 
ership in" higher education. 
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FOREWORD 



Research conference after research conference, policy con- 
ference after policy conference, during the last 20 years the 
findings have been the same: 

• While there is a balance of women to men at the instruc- 
tor and assistant professor lexer, there is a significant im- 
balance of men to women at the full professor, tenured 
level. 

• Consistently at all levels, women receive lower salaries 
than men in all positions. 

• At the upper leadership level — deans. \ ice presidents, 
and presidents — men are disproportionately represented 
to women. 

• At institutions of higher reputational ranking, the dispro- 
portionate representation of men to women is even 
greater. 



While these findings are well-known to most everyone in 
higher education, search committee after search committee 
still brings forth recommendations that perpetuate this gen- 
der discrimination. One reason is that the data are unclear. 
When search committees are asked about the lack of repre- 
sentation in their recommendations, the usual response is 
that there were no qualified women candidates. When the 
gentler makeup of the usual search committee is analyzed, 
they more often are found to be highly male-dominated, 
thus leading to a suspicion of gentler bias. 

Hiring and promotion biases have been linked to compat- 
ibility. People generally recommend for promotion or for 
hiring those whom they like. Since people generally like 
only two types of people — those w hom are like (hem or 
those whom they would like to be like — most promotional 
and hiring recommendations generally reflect the character- 
istics of the majority of a selection committee. What must 
happen to break this “compatibility cycle*' is to increase a 
greater understanding and therefore a greater acceptance 
and respect for the gender difference. 

In this report by Luba Chliwniak. who has served as cam- 
pus director and director of education and compliance at 
Apollo College and now is a consultant on < ompliatue pro- 
grams for Pima Community College, the gender gap is care 
fully anah/cd. After reviewing the current status of women 
in leadership positions, the author identifies and discusses 
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the persistent factors related to the gender gap issues. She 
then heightens our awareness by turning from the conven- 
tional wisdom t hat underlies the persisting factors to exam- 
ine research of gender theory' as it relates to emerging theo- 
ries of leadership. l)r. Chliwniak concludes her report with 
an analysis of the factors influencing evaluations of leaders 
and leadership modes and then presents conclusions and a 
series of recommendations for considerations for future hir- 
ing and promotion strategies. 

This report of the gender issues related to higher educa- 
tion leadership helps to develop a greater understanding not 
only of what is the status of gender and leadership bur why 
these gender inequities exist. This report, used as back- 
ground for selection committees and by academic leaders 
\\ ho are in the position of nurturing and promoting women 
to positions of leadership responsibility, can only help to 
improve the gender climate in higher education. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor, 

Professor of Higher Education Administration, and 
Director. ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN ON CAMPUSES AND 
IN LEADERSHIP ROLES 



Introduction 

The student body in universities has changed significantly 
during the last several decades. Female enrollment of first- 
year students has matched and. in some coeducational insti- 
tutions. surpassed male enrollment (Cage 199-U. With the 
entering student body continuing to increase in female-num- 
bers, it might be assumed that the leadership of higher edu- 
cation institutions would reflect the demographics of the 
majority. This, in fact, has not been the case. The most re- 
cent data relating to the presidency and academic leadership 
in higher education institutions indicate that women are 
underre presented in all leadership ranks. A gender gap con- 
tinues to persist in this area of academe. 

Many authors have produced scholarship surrounding the 
differences between women's ways of knowing compared to 
men's ways of knowing. Some write about differences as a 
result of deeply embedded social norms and expectations, 
referred to as the social construction of gender in our soci- 
ety. Others write from psychological or psychosocial per- 
spectives. exploring how moral reasoning and social circum- 
stances are different for men and women. Recent scholar- 
ship speculates how gender differences impact the values 
held by leaders in organizations and institutions and how 
these values influence institutional structures and infrastruc- 
tures. Tt is a common notion, for example, that leaders pro- 
vide the vision and the meaning for an institution and estab- 
lish cultural values and norms. Further, the leader embodies 
the ideals of the institution and provides a direction for 
members. "In leadership, the situation of winning and losing 
is not important . . . leaders are concerned with manage- 
ment of people" and “inducing a group into action that is m 
accord with the shared purposes of all" (Bruhn 1993. p. tUF 
According to the literature, women s leadership style would 
create collegial, process-oriented environments in which 
fluid leadership offers empowerment to institutional mem- 
bers (1 lelgcsen 199S. 1990; Auberdcnc and Naisbitt 1992; 
Kelly 1991 ). Men's leadership style, based on a traditional 
mode, implies a focus on structures, rules, outcomes, tasks, 
and hierarchy tHolgesen 199S, 1990; Johnson 1993: Milwid 
1990). 

W hen reviewing literature regarding leadership, whether 
within corporations or higher education, it can he readily 
discerned that current leadership theorists encourage a 
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model that encompasses strong human-relations skills, a 
humanistic approach, collegiality. and consensus building 
(Levin 199-t: Bergquist 1992; Wilcox and Hbbs 1992; Bennis 
1991; Deegan, Tillery. and Associates 1991; Fryer 1991; Rou- 
eche. Baker, and Rose 1989). Tom Peters and Peter Drucker 
have made their preference for this model explicit in rheir 
current writings (Auburdenc and N'aisbitt 1992) as lias 
Charles Garfield ( 1992). Another frame of reference, the web 
of inclusion (Helgesen 1995). emerges as a new posthierar- 
chical model for organizations. Peters states that “the lum- 
bering bureaucracies of this century will be replaced with 
fluid interdependent groups of problem solvers" (199-i.p. 

15) but warns that this can be accomplished only when a 
true posthierarchical organization is the result of cultural 
change. Scnge's fifth discipline focuses on the development 
of learning organizations that are decentralized, nonhierar- 
chical. and dedicated to the well-being and growth of em- 
ployees ( 1990). 

When cross-referencing postmodern, nonhierarchir.il 
leadership theories and models with gender-related research 
and scholarship, it becomes evident that the gender-related 
characteristics, described as innate to most women, encom- 
pass the ve??>^TnTsiaeristics leadership theorists claim to be 
most effective. ^ 

This report exploit women's place in higher education 
institutions historically and currently. Persistence factors, 
based on traditional policies and practices that define women 
as “other." establish sites of exclusion and inequity within the 
context of higher education institutions. It is within this con- 
text that the lack of women in leadership positions is ana- 
lyzed to determine the reasons for the gentler gap, the possi- 
ble effects of the gap. and the potential impediment to in- 
stitutional functioning if an emerging leadership style is not 
equally represented in academe. 

This report deals with women in general. The lack of 
focus on race, ethnicity, and or social class is recognized but 
the limited coverage does not preclude the need for future 
study. Previous studies have shown that most presidents 
self-identity as middle class, regardless of the social class of 
their family of birth. Also, women in general are underrepre- 
sented. therefore women of color and women from specific 
ethnic groups arc very few in number. It is dilficult to speak 
about minority women with this lack of research or eviden- 
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tiary data for reference. For example, in 1990 male and fe- 
male African-Americans represented only 5.5 percent of 
college presidents, and more than half of the African- 
American presidents headed historically black colleges or 
universities (Wilson 1995). Perhaps in the future as more 
women and minorities become involved in higher education 
leadership we can look forward to these issues of diversity 
being raised and researched with more representative num- 
bers. 

Background Issues 

Only 16 percent of university and college presidents are 
women: only 25 percent of academic deans are women; 
slightly over 18 percent of tenured full professors are women 
( Women in Higher Education, October 1995); yet women 
comprise over 52 percent of the student body (('age 199m ). 
While colleges and universities are dominated by traditional 
male leadership, concerns regarding administrative practices 
that exclude women and create chilly campus climates con- 
tinue to be heard within academic institutions. These claims 
are made by members within and outside the academy. 

A call to close the gender gap in leadership is spurred on 
by those who believe women's leadership would provide 
more equitable and caring environments for faculty, staff, 
and students in higher education ( Wilcox and F.bbs 1992; 
Hensel 1991; Desjardins 19*9; Wilkerson 1989). In closing 
the gender gap, institutions would become more centered 
on process and persons (described as emerging leadership 
concerns) rather than focused on tasks and outcomes (attrib- 
uted to traditionally masculine styles of leadership), in turn, 
campus climates would be lived and viewed more positively 
by the current female majority of internal members. 

In finding answers to the following questions, we will 
begin to determine the actual effect of the closing of the 
gender gap in leadership: 

1 Are women leaders similar to men leaders in higher 
education institutions or is there diversity in leadership 
styles, values, and goals based on the gender of the 
leader? 

2. lias academe tracked individuals and bypassed women 
for leadership positions based on old assumptions about 
the proclaimed natural affinity of males as leaders? 
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3- Are the leaders* values and goals reflected in the func- 
tioning of tile institution? 

r. Would women's leadership styles change the way higher 
education is conceived and organized? 

3. ritimaiely. would higher education he better if its con- 
ception and organization reflected the values of women 
leaders? If so. how? 

Some of these questions will he difficult to answer because 
there are very few women leaders in higher education. Fur- 
ther, those who are in leadership positions often are found 
in small institutions ( less than 3.000 students 1 * and or are in 
bureaucratic structures, often responding to a male chief 
executive officer, such as a district or system chancellor. 

A relatively recent headline in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education tells us that "some top universities have a hard 
time finding a president (Sept. 13. 10031." The article dis- 
cusses how presidents are seduced into leaving their current 
institutions to accept positions with other institutions. The 
merry- -go-round of presidents means that presidents sene an 
average of four to se\en years in one institution. Instated is 
the effect i\ enoss of their leadership in the institutions they 
have led or the operational status of their current institution. 
The implication is clear, however, that these are desirable 
leaders. In each case, the presidential position is referred to 
in masculine terms, and in each case the named president 
was male. The lack of women in leadership positions and 
women as an available pool of candidates for presidential 
positions was not addressed m the article. 

Flynn posits ilui boards may not be comfortable with 
selecting women for leadership roles because of a prevailing 
belief that men prefer to work with other men ( l ( W3l Res- 
kin and Roos suggest that men. as a dominant group, have a 
stake in maintaining the differentiation of spheres ( WO). 
Milwid ( I WO) and Kantcr ( 10 i argue that the glass ceiling 
most often is the result of a woman being unlike her prede- 
cessor. 

Aside from the obvious equity issue, the gender gap in 
leadership presents other problems related to its impact on 
higher education institutions. As the data show, women .ire 
underrepresented in e\cry area of higher education leader- 
ship and, therefore, it is more difficult to stud} the actual 
impact of women's leadership on specific types of institutions 



with any significant numbers of women. This is especially 
the case for research universities in which only 7 percent of 
presidents are women (Ross, Green, and Henderson 1993). 

Also problematic is that leadership traditionally has been 
studied using male norms in hierarchical structures as the 
standard for behaviors and characteristics against which 
women were assessed. Leaders were considered to be orga- 
nizational and somewhat ‘asexual" rather than having dis- 
tinctive gender-related modes and approaches (Sheppard 
1992: Acker 1991; Gutek 1989). As a result, women adopted 
male standards of success to better fit into male-dominated, 
hierarchical organizational systems (Johnson 1993: Northcutt 
1991; Desjardins 1989). Students also see and feel the lack of 
a feminized leadership style. W ith more than half of the 
student body being women (('age 199 0. it is difficult for 
women to understand how a system that is not based on 
diversity will change dramatically enough or rapidly enough 
to provide environments that are suitable and welcoming for 
all its students without a larger representation of women in 
the leadership ranks GVarson et al. 1989). 

In summary, the background issues relating to the gender 
gap are most pronounced in the disparity between numbers 
of women leaders ( 16 percent of higher education leaders 
[Uigaux 19951) in relationship to the numbers of women who 
earn advanced degrees (it perc ent of doctorates [l-'inkel and 
Olswang 1995]). the number of women professors (25 per- 
cent). and female full professors (18 percent) in universities 
(Finkcl and Olswang 1995). A call to close the gender gap is 
spurred on by those who believe that participator) - styles of 
leadership will help to alleviate concerns regarding institu- 
tional exclusionary practices, chilly campus climates, and 
masculinized priorities. If leadership styles are different be- 
tween men and women — that is. if women are more likely 
to provide participator)- environments — then the gender 
gap may represent an impediment to potential institutional 
improvements. But if styles and approaches are the same, 
the gender gap then would appear to be an issue of inequity 
based on outdated assumptions and perceptions rather than 
actual differences. The current selection process, particularly 
in the case of boards who seduce seated male presidents to 
relocate for their institution's leadership, indicate that gender 
is salient only in terms of w ho is not selected rather than 
who is selected. 
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\ Leadership traditionally has been studied using male 

|- norms, or the generic man. as the standard by which fe- 

f males were assessed. Although leadership in the abstract is 

| gender-neutral current scholars speculate that there are 

distinctive gender-related modes and approaches to leader- 

h ship. Although wajtnen attempted to adopt male behaviors 

! to better fit into male-dominated systems, the data indicate 

: that the tactic appears to have been somewhat less than suc- 

cessful ( e.g. Johnson 1993: Eagly . Makhijani. and Klonsky 
; 1992: Eagle and Karau 1991: Kelly 1991) as women continue 

I to be underrepresented in every area of higher education 

j- leadership. - 

i 

f 

I Presidential Profiles 

I The most current data on women in higher education presi- 

dential positions are provided through a study conducted by 
the American Council on Education. Office of Women in 
[ Higher Education, as reported by Rigaux ( 1 99s). The data 

| indicate that of 2.903 higher education institutions, branch 

and affiliated campuses, lb percent are headed by women 
presidents A a percent increase in women presidents oc- 
curred between 1992 data and 199S data. Further. Rigans 
reports that the highest proportion of women leaders are 
found iivprivate two-year institution* t2~ percent) and 
women are more likely to lead small institution*, with "1 
percent of female leaders at eol leges and universities with 
full-time enrollments of less than 3.900 students < Rigaux 
!99si Twenty two percent of institutions with 3.900 to 
lo.ono students are led by women and. unchanged from 
1992. onlv ~ percent of institutions with more than lo.ono 
' students are led by women < Rigaux 1 99s). 

A "snapshot** of a university or college president in 1990 
is provided in The American (.nl/ei^e /’resident .1 l ( > 9> 

(Ross, cireen. and Henderson 1993). Mnips were 
administered by the American Council on Education from 
loxb through 199o. Of the* 2. 1 23 respondents. 2*“ were 
women M l.S percent) and 2.13<' vvere men <KS 2 percent) 
The number of women showed improvement over the l9So 
snapshot” when only 9 5 percent of presidenLs were 
vvomen. The results of the survey indicated that in loon 
1 women, in companion with men. were more likelv to be 

single <s| percent vs o peicent): il mairied. have* an em- 
ployed spouse i So percent vs. t,S percent ). and be working 
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at an independent baccalaureate institution (29 percent \s. 

IS percent) or an independent two-year institution ( 10 per- 
cent vs. s percent). Of the newl\ appointed women during 
this period. 4-t percent received appointments in two-year 
colleges. "Traditionally, women's colleges have afforded 
women the greatest opportunities to attain presidencies. As 
leadership positions in coeducational institutions have grad- 
ually opened to women, the percentage of women presi- 
dents who head women's colleges has decreased" (Ross, 
(heen. and Henderson 1993. p. 20.). 

Noticeable differences exist among types of institutions 
and the numbers of women wiio head these particular 
types. Ibis data finding provides further evidence that "there 
are distinct institutional identities, traditions ami cultures’’ 
(Ross. (. itven. and Henderson 1993. p. 20). Table l catego- 
rizes four types of institutions and the corresponding num- 
ber of women presidents in each category as reported by 
Rigaux ( 199S) with data from the American Council on 
Education. Office of Women in Higher Education. 
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IN en though there have been in« ivases in numbers of 
women presidents since I ( )90. when women accounted for 
onl\ 12 percent of higher education presidents (Ross, (liven, 
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•and Henderson 1993 V as the data in Table 1 indicate, the 
public sector has an even larger gender gap in leadership 
than the independent higher education system. The results of 
a 1990 presidential profile showed that most presidents come 
to their position from the same type of institution they are 
leading ( Ross, Green, and Henderson 1993V This is especially 
true for community colleges, where ~3 percent of presidents 
held a prior position w ithin a community college. Of further 
interest is that of all university and college presidents, more 
than one-quarter were internal candidates, and most had held 
a position as a vice president or chief academic officer (Ross, 
Green-, and Henderson 1993). 

Ross. Green, and Henderson provide us with insight into 
tlu* future of women in higher education leadership based 
on their 1990 findings ( 1993). Assuming that all of the same 
conditions that were in place from 1980 through 1990 con- 
tinue without change, they forecast that women will achieve 
the same percentage of presidencies as their percentage of 
the general population (about half of the population) in 
approximately 30 years — the year 20 MV This time frame 
would seem to be unacceptable if equity and equality are 
issues in leadership. It would seem critical to more quickiv 
include the v alues and talents of persons now being ov er- 
looked for higher education leadership positions due to their 
gender. 

With a Professional Experience Profile. Morgan and Clark 
examine five factors that influenc e attainment of presidential 
positions for women college and univ ersity presidents ( 1993). 
Of 199 respondents. ” i percent rated professional experience 
as having the greatest influence, while mentoring was rated 
by only t percent of the subjects as influencing attainment 
(Morgan and Clark 1993). The* majority of respondents either 
were recruited or nominated into their positions. Half of the 
respondents rated educational background as having the sec- 
ond greatest influence in attaining the presidency and did not 
believe that networking had been helpful in securing these 
positions. 

Currently, most women leaders at the presidential level 
are found in community and junior colleges and particularly 
in colleges with less than 3d ( >d students furthermore, the 
independent sector in higher education has provided the 
most opportunity for women leaders at the presidential 
level. Although these data indicate differences b\ instim- 
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tionul type, a comparative analysis that includes recruitment 
process, selection-committee membership, and final-selec- 
tion authority may provide the type of information needed 
to determine why this phenomenon exists. It could be in- 
ferred. however, that the less formal and bureaucratic the 
institution, rhe higher the probability that a woman will suc- 
ceed in being selected. 

Higher Education: Women's History Reviewed 

From a historical perspective, monitoring die progress of 
women as students, faculty, and leaders provides us with 
insight into the current status of women in universities mid 
colleges. Most of us are intellectually aware of the complex- 
ity of women's situation and recognize that it needs to be 
viewed in a broad historical context of institutional inclusion 
and exclusion. To better understand the context and status 
of women in higher education institutions, a brief historical 
perspective is included for rev iew. 

The first institution of higher education in the United States 
was Harvard College, founded in 1636. In the Pth century, 
the belief commonly was held that w omen were intellectually 
inferior to men. Women were expected to remain in the do- 
mestic sphere, whereas education was reserved for the cul- 
tured gentlemen. “Higher Education for most women was ob- 
tainable only in women's academies which were lirtlc more, 
and frequently less, than finishing schools" (Brookover 196S. 
p. 6). There was a concern that women either would become 
infertile and or strong-minded through the rigors of educa- 
tion. Further, a lack of attentiveness to men’s academic oblig- 
ations could occur if surrounded by women in coeducational 
institutions < Miller- Solomon 19SS; Brookover 196S). 

In the lS20s common sch<x>ls were opened, in part, to 
help close the illiteracy gap between men and women. By 
I8S0, more than half of the women in the United States 
could lead and write (Bengivcno 199S). However, women’s 
education w as viewed only for its importance in relationship 
to men. Educated women were needed to raise the next 
generation of young men into statesmen and philosophers 
and to be -agreeable- companions for their .well-placed hus- 
bands < Bengiveno 199T Miller Solomon PASS; Ferguson 
19, Si). In essence, education was perceived as a vehicle for 
making women better wives, homemakers, and mothers. 

Many events and ev olutions brought change to the educa- 
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linn and employment of women. One such event was the 
passage of legislation that helped to open academe s doors 
to women. In 1862 Lincoln's signing of the Morrill Land 
Grant Act affirmed the importance of public higher education 
. . . although the legislation had not specifically referred to 
women, as old institutions were enlarged and new ones cre- 
ated. women gradually established their tight to attend . . 
(Miller- Solomon 198S. p. m). 

The first eight slate universities to accept women were 
Iowa ( 1 S S S ) ; Wisconsin (ISC)”); Kansas. Indiana, and Minn- 
esota ( 1809): and Missouri, Michigan, and California ( I8”0) 
(Miller- Solomon 198S). Cornell provided the lead for private 
universities hv giving equal status to women and men in 
IS” 2 (Smith 1990). Some universities made arrangements to 
teach women, but these arrangements usually were carried 
out in annexed institutions or coordinate colleges. The re- 
fusal of some schools to provide equal access for women 
contributed to the creation of normal schools for women 
(Millcr-Soloinon 19HS). Although many state universities 
were coeducational, women s colleges were considered to 
he superior institutions for women. Some female colleges, 
modeled after male institutions, came to represent strong 
academic* institutions. These colleges were Vassal* ( 1S6S). 
Wellesley ( 1S”0). Smith ( 1H~1 ), Bryn Mawr C18KS). and 
Mount Holyoke ( ISSN) (Bengiveno I99SL 

Between. 18"0 and 1900. the number of women enrolled 
in higher education institutions increased by almost 800 
percent. Although many more women were entering col- 
leges and universities, the female faculty at women's schools 
presented limited role models for their students due "to the 
limitation of only single women having access to academic 
posts at women’s colleges ( Miller-Sole mion I98S). Public 
universities also often did not offer ail alternative model of a 
married, lemale professor. Mihough female students signifi- 
cantly were* increasing in numbers, ’ the ce nsus of 1890 
listed ”..S>S men id i.l9a women faculty . . . by 1910 there 
were 19. Is I men as opposed to t”l" women faculty" 

(Smith 1990, p. (>"). Male faculty had increased by two and 
one-lull times to accommodate the growth in higher educa- 
tion. but women had increased bv a meie Sou - approx i 
match 10. S percent. Although by 19 n) women accounted 
lor 28 percent of faculty, this number was not reached again 
until the beginning ol the' 1990s < Miller-Solomon I9SS). 
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in 1920. women's enrollment in higher education peaked 
at slightly over C percent and by the 1930s. approximately 
13 percent of Ph.D.s were awarded to women. Women 
tended to gravitate to those traditionally feminized areas in 
which there was apparent comfort and acceptance. 
Psychology, sociology, economics, and applied' 'chemistry in 
home economics were the dominant fields for women in the 
academic world (Miller-Snlomon 1983). fducation soon fol- 
lowed as a field highly dominated by women. But an unmis- 
takable division existed between marriage and paid employ- 
ment. Combining marriage and career was an alternate e 
path only for women with a pioneering spirit (Milicr- 
Soiomon 1983). Additionally, prejudices toward the employ- 
ment and advancement of married women not only limited 
professional opportunities but also discouraged the pursuit 
of professions with long-term training requirements. 

Although World War 11 brought wi men more fully into 
academe and the workforce, the peacetime that followed 
brought setbacks. W'iih returning \ derails, the social accep- 
tance of male priority caused women to lose the many 
strides they had gained in showing their diverse talents in 
academic pursuits as well as versatility in employment, for 
example, during the !93<>s and 19 UK. women accounted for 
i0 percent or more of undergraduate students. By 1930. this 
number dipped to 31 percent, and it was not until 19“*0 that 
women's participation rate in undergraduate studies returned 
to a level of to percent. "Thus, in the 19“Us women of sev- 
eral generations initiated demands for female equality and 
challenged educational institutions to fulfill the promises of 
liberal education” (Miller-Solomon 1983. p. 188) and so too 
began challenges to the single-gender, linear view of society 
( Kills 1990). 

But also during the 19~0s most parents still expected their 
daughters to become w ives and mothers. Parents felt torn 
between pride in their daughters' achievements and worn 
about the possible sacrifice of a family in favor of a job 
(Milwid 1990). Critic's of the women's movement longed for 
the nostalgic prefeminist bliss where women provided safe* 
and nurturing havens and devotion to family, hearth, and 
home < 1 alucli 1901. Pcrgu son 1980. 

It is with this brief historical perspective that vve arrive* at 
the 1990s and the* continuing conversation about women's 
place in higlici education institutions and society, 
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I PERSISTENCE FACTORS AND INSTITUTIONAL 

|L CONTEXT 

Introduction to the Persistence Factors 

Whether one examines curriculum, student norms, class- 
room norms, permanent faculty appointments, or higher 
education leadership, there is compelling evidence that the 
different you :• of women is not yet fully included in institu- 
tional culture. The academy has comfortably reproduced 
;; ■ itself for several centuries and a male-dominated, patriarchal . . 

culture has been solidly established. Many patterns of sex 
and gentler relations in contemporary society "go unnoticed 
because they are so deeply embedded in the minds of 
women and men that, unless they become a problem, we 
take these patterns of everyday life for granted . . ." (And- 
erson 1988, p. 3>. It is in this context that women as stu- 
dents. faculty, and staff attempt to change institutional pat- 
terns and garner acceptance as institutional leaders. 

Organizational culture affects curriculum, faculty, and 
administration in that resources are allocated based on the 
values of the institution (Kuh et al. 1991; Mintzberg 1989; 

Masland 1983). Four key components of a strong culture 
include values, heroes, rites and rituals, and a cultural net- 
work — a communication system through which cultural 
values are instituted and reinforced. "A point of agreement 
among most organizational-culture scholars is the notion that 
cultures are socially created through the interaction of orga- 
nizational actors" (Miller 1993. p. 112) and this needs to shift 
due to environmental changes. Miiielt refers to this phenom- 
enon as "interior colonization" of society and organizations 
(1990). 

The effect of patriarchal leadership (leadership that is 
male-dominated and normed on male standards) often re- 
sults in masculine norms perpetuated throughout the institu- 
tional structure and culture, faculty ranks, tenured full pro- 
fessorships, and the production and presentation of 
scholarship continue to present the “generic man" as being 
the* norm while women s location is marginalized or even 
excluded (Gumport 1991, 1988). As a result, stude nts re- 
ceive patterns of information that perpetuate the continua- 
tion of the status quo. namely the generic male model in a 
male-dominated institution. Women, on the other hand, 
continue to hov er on the fringe of the institution regardless 
of equal numbers to men (Kuk 1990). Images of leader- 
ship a io based on stereotypic masculine traits and character 
istics ( Hlac kmore 1993; Kelly 1991; Xcmhcutt 1991; Mihvicl 
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1990: Desjardins 1989: Burton 198“), and women have nol 
been successful in adopting these traits. In most cases 
women w ho exhibit male characteristics are dow ngraded for 
such attempts. Administrative leadership has come to be 
associated with an image of a rational, logical, objective, and 
aggressive male (Blackmore 1993: Sheppard 1992: Desjar- 
dins 1989; Burton 198“). An acceptance of emerging and 
diverse leadership models that include the strengths of both 
genders needs support and exploration to dispel myths of 
the generic man as the ideal. Challenges to existing institu- 
tional norms and patterns of socialization need to be pur- 
sued so that an integration of new thought and changing 
values and practices can be established in higher education 
institutions. 

The Persistence Factors 

The causes for the perpetuation of the gender gap are many. 
F.ach persistence factor can be studied independently to gain 
a perspective of the impact on the gender gap in higher 
education. When combined, however, these institutional 
persistence 4 factors seem like insurmountable barriers for 
some women. Women continue to meet more challenges 
and barriers than men who seek leadership positions. His- 
torically and currently, women in academe challenge social, 
personal, and professional perspectives that impede their 
full acceptance as member* of the academy. Women chief 
executive officers in higher education who attained presi- 
dential positions are proof, however, that the challenge for 
attainment can he met. 

The eight persistence factors in the perpetuation of higher 
education's gender gap include the 4 following. 

Affirmative action/react ion 

Although there seemed to he some understanding and ap- 
preciation for the intent of affirmative ac tion and equal- 
employment opportunity regulations and guidelines w hen 
established, as time moved forward the ciiizcnrv began to 
lose clarity of its intent. Perhaps it was through misinforma- 
tion or perceived experiences* but affirmaliv e-act ion plans 
be gan to he regarded not as coriec live dc v ices lot < lasses n| 
people who historically had been treated differentlv from 
others but as reasons for reverse discrimination, partic ularly 
of white males as a group (Aufderheid l ( >92). 
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feminists do not question whether AA FTO is a failure: 
iiie\ do. howvscr. question why a good notion became a 
national problem. They contend that the affirmative-action 
programs implemented and maintained during the Carter 
administration lost ground during President Reagan’s admin- 
- istration ‘I’aludi l ( WI-; Washington. and Harvey 1989). Rea- 
gan's backsliding and **no problem" altitude regarding the 
ellects ot downsizing federal monitoring offices (including 
the Department of Felueatinn's Women's Fdueational Hquity 
\i i program) caused affirmative-aetion intent to become 
only words without power against discriminatory practices" 
i fa ludi 199 1. p. .Vvb Some argue* that the Reagan adminis- 
tration reinstated discourse emphasizing the w hite male 
head of the family model, and discussions of equality were 
leplaeed with rhetoric of "hierarchy of difference” based on 
eonioiiih nerdiKelU 1991) Oloria Steinem contends that 
the bush administration earned forward the' Reagan adminis- 
tration rheloiu regarding male* pri\ile*ge in a family model 
i luo | i 

( ntnal approaches to unelerstanding organizational cul- 
ime' ha\e* philosophical roots in the’ work ol Karl Marx. This 
approach has be*en instrumental in shaping the work of the- 
i *risi>. anel scholars who take a "critical* perspectiv e in social 
rcseare h < >ne' iole of the critical theorist is to explore and 
uncover imbalance's in power anel make them known to 
op| m*ssed groups (Miller 199^). Critical race theory pro- 
ode"' a peTspee ti\e‘ on the affirmative-action dilemma. 

Those ioiKe*mcel with ethnic and race* issues find the prob- 
lem is surrounded b\ legal parameters. " 'The* failure* of affir- 
nuuv e-ac lion progiants re’sts with a fundamental question of 
who owns' the problem: The institution or the structure 
that t le ak s and peTpe'tuates inequality. or the' a fleet eel inelf 
\idual i m gtoup” (Washington anel llarve*y I9S9. p. 1 I )? Al- 
though the- issue- of affirmative action is more* complex than 
oik* institution anel one' individual, the magnitude of the 
piohlcm is amplilieel when eonsidcring there are- approxi- 
mately Vnon highe’i cilucation institutions in the l'nite*d 
Nates 

It is argued that institutional eonelitions favorable* to affir- 
mative' action lequiie strong support from institutional Icad- 
eiship anel that a ecu- ol vvome*n anel minorities within the 
institution neeel to be* given authority to monitor progress. 
Icadeis who have* been successful in soling institutional 
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agendas regarding affirmative action are identified by their 
influence on institutional action through “personal commit- 
ment, attention tv) the issue, and effective use of incentives” 
(Hanna 1988, p. 3*w). Hanna’s study as well as her review 
of previously conducted studies in the area of affirmative 
action show that the ability of a leader to set an institutional 
agenda is one of the most powerful tools utilized to shape 
the values of an institution. From a critical perspective, one 
then would need to ask: Who are the leaders currently shap- 
ing the values of institutions? Who wins and who loses in 
this process? Who has the power to change the leadership? 

During the 1990s. a heated debate emerged among the 
public at large and national legislators regarding the continu- 
ation and or demise of affirmative action as a legal tool for 
achieving equity. Women s reactions arc mixed. Working 
Woman magazine (July 1993) compared a March 1993 poll 
sponsored by Xcwsnxvk and a March 1993 poll sponsored 
by XIX.'Xcus -Wall Street Journal on government involve- 
ment and the fairness of hiring preferences with affirmative- 
action programs. Overall, the polls indicated a fairly even 
split among women about w hether affirmative-action pro- 
grams should continue*. Only among nonwhiic women was 
there overwhelming support for affirmative action — about 
three-quarters of those surveyed favored it for women and 
blacks. 

Although white women have benefited from the affirma- 
tive-action movement, they apparently do not see them- 
selves as great beneficiaries (Alpern 1993). Interestingly, the 
greatest predictors of public opinion regarding affirmative 
ac tion are party affiliation (Republican women favored dis- 
mantling affirmative action) and race ( African-Americans 
supported affirmative action), according to the Princeton 
Survey Research group, which conducted the poll on behalf 
of Xctrstnvk (Alpern 1993). According to the poll, if affir- 
mative action simply were eliminated, less than a quarter of 
ail the women sun eyed believed the status ol working 
women would deteriorate, whereas slightly more than half 
of the women predic ted women’s status would remain the 
same (Alpern 1993). It is spec ulative whether these data 
capture women’s \iews ot affirm.ni\c-action policies or 
whether the* data represent women's pessimism regarding 
the cflcct of implementation and enforcement ol c urrent 
affirmative-action policies and programs. 
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In higher education, for example, according ro Ilanna\s 
study of affirmative-action policies for faculty women, habit 
and tradition regulate committee activities and selections 
(1988). “To a large extent, familiarity unconsciously colored 
the evaluations of candidates in the hiring process . . . appli- 
cants from prestige institutions who- hud worked with col- 
leagues of search committee members tended to be viewed 
more positively than other applicants" (Hanna 1988, p. 3""9). 

W ilson suggests one reason for the lack of African-American 
women in higher education leadership positions is the "dou- 
ble whammy" — that is. belonging to two groups facing 
discrimination (1995). ..The term coined for the artificial 
barriers to advance African-Americans is the “concrete wall.” 

For females, it is the “glass ceiling." 

In July 1995. Gov. Pete W ilson of California successfully 
spearheaded a campaign to abolish affirmative-action policies 
for tlie California State l 'diversity System. The board of re- 
gents agreed with his position and lilted affirmutiv e-act ion 
policies for one of the largest higher education systems in the 
I 'nited States. The state of Texas followed in 1996, eliminat- 
ing racial preferences for admissions into the state's higher 
educ ation institutions. The ramifications of these actions only 
can l>c speculated upon at this time, but Wilson claims this to 
be a \iciory for the "angry w hile male" whom, he state's, has 
been experienc ing reverse discrimination for almost 30 years 
through the active recruitment and hiring of minorities and 
women while affirmative-action policies have been in plac e. 

Derrick bell state's. "Affirmative-action programs arc now 
caught in a morass of opposition and uncertainty similar to 
llwt engendered by school-desegregation programs” ( 199~). 
lie believes that advocates of affirmative action and equal- 
employment opportunity "must dev ise new approaches to 
achieve and maintain diversitv in student bodies, faculties, 
and administrative ranks" to insulate diversity programs from 
attacks w hich eliminate racial and gender classifications. 

Affirmative action lias come to be perceived not as estab- 
lishment of corrective action plans but as the* reason for 
reverse discrimination. However, the leader who sets an 
institutional agenda to shape values in favor of diversity and 
the leader who espouses a personal commitment to the 
issue can help regulate the habits and traditions of those 
who unconsciously follow a traditional — often self-repro- 
ducing — path in the candidate -selection processes. 
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The affirmative-action issue is complex, and while this 
report briefly skims the various perspectives involved in the 
issue, questions remain regarding the impact of affirmative 
action on leadership ranks in higher education. In particular, 
it is unclear whether the strides women have made in ob- 
taining presidential, dean, or faculty positions during the last 
10 years will be curtailed without the legal oversight encom- 
passed within affirmative-action policies. And. if history is 
our teacher in this matter, it appears that .'Tirmativ e-action 
programs should not be abolished until the need for such 
programs also is abolished; that is. when equity is achieved. 

Curriculum amt scholarship: the perpetuation 
of the gap 

Leadership theories and models promoted in colleges and 
universities too often are not scrutinized closely enough to 
assure that there is comparable imaging of male and female 
positions, perspectives and power. Although current au- 
thors concern themselves with gender-neutral references in 
their texts, there often is a forgotten second concern — that 
of the underpinnings of the work. Images are being con- 
ceived in response to those unwritten but perceived nuances. 
Anderson posits that the absence or invisibility of women in 
the ivory tower contributes to the detachment of reality and 
distortion of women in the curriculum U988). “Moreover, 
persons w ho participate in the life of an institution tend to 
share its definitions of reality . . thereby perpetuating old 
notions in new writings (Anderson I9SK. p. 

L ntil efforts at transforming the curriculum started taking 
shape, the traditionally accepted purpose of higher educa- 
tion was to educate voting white males. F.vcn though 
women comprise the majority of the student body, they still 
are considered to be a minority group on the fringe of insti- 
tutional norms (Kuk IWO), As a result, much of the leader- 
ship research and literature continues to concern itself with 
the male experience and therefore perpetuates the assump- 
tion of a patriarchal model. There is a lack of gender bal- 
ance both in context and content. “It is ironic that women 
students themselves may unwittingly collude in its perpetua- 
tion, When no representation of women s experience ap- 
pears in the curriculum, a woman student is encouraged 
to believe the generic man* includes her” (Schuster I9SS. 

p. 18). 
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Allan Bloom in The (.'losing of the American Mind ( 198") 
espoused the notion that "the latest enemy of the vitality of 
the classic text is feminism" (in Faludi 1991. p. 290). This 
protection of the Western classics does not provide for the 
plurality evidenced on the campuses in America. Nor does 
this protectionism combat the concept that these classic texts 
are contributing to the patriarchal images that have continued 
to plague those who are attempting to bring a more equal 
definition of humanity onto the curriculum, bloom takes 
feminists to task in that he believes “the souls of men . . . 
must be dismantled" if the classics are not maintained in their 
pure form (in I'aludi 1991, p. 295). His stance is representa- 
tive of other scholars who are debating the status of the cur- 
riculum and its reconstruction. 

Two recent postmodernist movements, constructivism 
cun l deconstruction, challenge the idea of a single 
meaning of reality and concern themselves with the 
tray meaning is represented. The current interest in 
constructivism and deconstruction is part of a aide- 
spread skepticism about the posit iiist tradition in sci- 
otce and essentialist theories if truth and meaning 
( I lare-Mustin and Marecek 1988. p. t^). 

The construction of gender, the result of deeply embedded 
social norms and expectations and their deconstruction, the 
ferreting-out of certain meanings and interpretations within 
texts, show how discourse can reveal alternative meanings 
and re\eal how reality is invented through representative 
meanings derived from language, history, and culture. 

Thus, w hereas positivism Ifounded in historically accepted 
belief systems) asks what are the facts, constructivism asks 
what are the assumptions; whereas positivism asks what are 
the answers, constructivism asks what are the questions" 

(I lare-Mustin and Marecek 1988. p. i5(>). 

Traditionalists as positivists and feminist sc holars as con 
struct ionists and deconst ructionists debate the representation 
of reality in the canon and traditional curriculum (Haworth 
and ('onr.id 1990). The tension between traditional and 
emerging s( holarship creates a dilemma for the academy in 
that current curriculum norms need to be broken down and 
reconstructed with multiple views and different voices to 
enable emerging c urriculum to heroine fully integrated into 
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academe. Others believe that this very effort would dilute 
truth in knowledge (lor example. Trow. D'Souza, bloom, 
and Hirsch). 

In reaction to deconstructionism, an accreditor that recog- 
nizes traditional liberal arts colleges, the American Academy 
of Liberal F.ducarionv or AAl.h/ was established in 1992/ In 
support of this new group, the National Association of 
Sc holars, "a group that has opposed the national movement 
to make the college curriculum more multicultural" (Wilson 
199"). helped secure a S 100.000 grant to start the academy. 
I'he academy's lb educational standards include "the study 
of political philosophical, and cultural history of Western 
Civilization." 

Thomas Aquinas College, accredited by AALK, for exam- 
ple, has implemented a "great books” curriculum whereby 
all students follow the same required course schedule and 
declare no academic major. In reaction to the Rhodes Col- 
lege president seeking A ALT accreditation, an anonymous 
Rhodes professor stated, "We don't want to be identified as 
an institution that is no longer open-minded, tolerant, and 
progressive" (Wilson 199"). The president of the college 
refers to these types of reaction from faculty as “just a good 
healthy difference of opinion." The faculty, however, won- 
der whether the academy promotes rigor or curbs diversity. 
To date. AALK has accredited Thomas Aquinas College and 
the I niversity of Dallas. It is considering applications from 
Baylor University and James .Madison College. Rhodes 
College is the only institution in which faculty members 
opposed the accreditation process and standards. 

Social and ethical issues that result from either naive ap- 
proaches to research or cowardice on the part of the 
researcher are found in social research and scientific studies 
(Scan* 1988). Without including gender and minority differ- 
ences in research efforts, the variables that inform us as to 
how underrepresented populations best can be served will 
continue to be elusive. But the questions asked in these 
research efforts also can become problematic. 

If questions about minorities and women are framed in 
terms of what is wrong with, dejkient about . or needs 
improvement for these under represented groups, then 
the research outcomes for such gronf>s are raj likely to 
he negafire. (/'the standard for good heharior is always 




the white male group, (hen the hehan'or of women and 
ethnic niinorities is likely to seem ne&atire (Sea it 1988. 
p. S~). 

I'ntii recently, scholarship on leadership continued to use 
the white male as the exemplar of leadership style and char 
acteristics. The context of these studies also were prune to 
bias toward women and minorities. Due to the nature of 
organizational context, these studies often were conducted 
in organizations that were male-dominated and hierarchical 
in nature. Within the last 10 years, feminists and other 
emergent scholars such as Helgcscn, Peters. Bennis, Nanus, 
and Covey have challenged these dominant norms with 
questions about traditional assumptions from constructionist 
and deconstructionist perspectives. Women began their own 
research efforts to determine if actual differences based on 
gender existed or if there were deficiencies in prior research 
methodology. Gilligan’s research on women’s moral devel- 
opment was spurred by a recognition that categories of 
knowledge are human constructions and the recognition of 
how accustomed we have become to seeing life through 
men’s eyes ( 1982). In such a context, woman has appeared 
to be the deviant model while the male model is the norm. 
Carolyn Desjardins { 1989) and Sully Helgcscn C 1995 and 
1990). as two examples of feminized leadership scholars, 
offer alternative models of leadership based on gender- 
related theory. These feminist perspectives are in addition 
to emerging leadership theory, which will lx* discussed later 
in this report. 

Traditional notions of leadership continue to be perpetu- 
ated in colleges and universities through curriculum and 
scholarship produced by those who share a common defini- 
tion of reality. Although much of the leadership research 
and literature concerns itself with the male experience, re- 
cent movements in theory development challenge existing 
notions of reality based on traditional beliefs and assump- 
tions. The white male as the exemplar of leadership charac- 
teristics and leadership styles leaves women and minorities 
in the position of being negatively evaluated, and oven ap- 
pearing dev iant, against these norms. Yet, efforts to revisit a 
seemingly biased curriculum has caused tension between 
traditional scholars and postmodern or emergent scholars in 
the academy. While one group views their work to be 
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based on empirical research and hard facts, the other group 
claims these facts do not include women and minority sub- 
jects equally nor do they refer to inclusionary organizational 
systems. Postmodern theorists argue that since the mid- 
1960s we have been living in a different world and that a 
new kind of understanding is required for this post industrial 
and global society (Miller 199s). One postmodern notion, 
for example, is that we no longer can rely on looking for 
universals and essentials in knowledge; rather, 'knowledge 
can best be constituted in micro- narratives’ that encompass 
the fragmented and constantly changing nature of today's 
society " (Miller 199s. p. 139). 

Women faculty and tenure 

Although the status and representation of women in academe 
has improved since the 1960s resurgence of the women s 
movement, female faculty remain underrepresented on most 
campuses. Several recent studies found that women com- 
prised about one-fourth of the faculty but only about one- 
loth of the tenured, full professors ( llensel 1991 >. 1 lensel 
determines the probable time line for equal representation in 
all areas of academe and states that "at the current rate of 
increase, it will take* women 90 years to achieve equal repre- 
sentation to men on American campuses" ( 1991. p. 1 1 ). 
However, a survey conducted by the American Council on 
Ixlucation indicated the number of full professors rose to 1<S 
percent, showing evidence of progress in women’s represen- 
tation ( Kigaux 1993). 

These data are significant not onlv because of the leader- 
ship gap (in a university setting, tenure being a strong pre- 
dictor for c hief ac ademic* officer and presidential positions), 
but also because of the scholarship being produced. When 
men continue to dominate the faculty ranks, so too is the 
production and publication of si holaNiip. Kqually disturb- 
ing is the lack ol professional role models from w hom junior 
female faculty can seek counseling and guidance on issues 
such as institutional culture, grant writing, publishing stan- 
dards. committee memberships, and the like. Women then 
turn to male tole models to define their professional success, 
even though personal definitions o| success have been 
shown to be different between women and men. 

The lack of diversity in the makeup of tenured professors 
in the majoritv of four-vear and doctoral-level institutions 





creates a perpetual cycle of repeating established institu- 
tional norms. Institutional culture of academe has supported 
a social matrix that delineates roles, expectations, and aspi- 
rations for its members by structuring barriers for some and 
opening doors for others. 

Townsend speculates that two-year institutions may have 
less-sexist environments because the tenure process usually 
is based on length of service < 199S). She finds that in most 
eases an instructor receives tenure after three consecutive 
years of service and. if there is a hierarchical ranking, it usu- 
ally is related to the attainment of a doctorate as w ell as 
additional years of service. 

The attainment of tenure has been elusive for many 
women faculty in university en\ ironments. Tenure tracks 
continue to be reserved for male faculty, while females oc- 
casionally slip in through small cracks that have formed in 
educational institutions. Hut. when the number of tenured 
women faculty reaches 12 percent, other women faculty are 
more likely to be granted tenure (Hcnsel 1991 ). This critical 
mass of 12 percent provides for representation wthin power 
centers not accessible to those in lower ranks or positions. 
Access makes possible the vocalization necessary to combat 
gender-biased judgments in tenure decisions with the most 
important factor being the production ol scholarship (Phillip 
I99M. Ci ui upon argues that while a critical mass of like- 
minded colleagues is sufficient for establishing an academic 
ruche, it may not be sufficient for subsequent institutional- 
ization unless some control over criteria for evaluating schol- 
arship is gained ( 1991 ). 

Another important element potentially combated by the 
12 percent critical mass is shown by a 1992 meta-analysis of 
gentler and evaluation of leaders by I’aglv, Makhijani. and 
Klonsky. The researchers conclude that women should 
avoid roles and situations in which men serve as evaluators 
(although admittedly difficult to do. based on the numbers). 
Men lend to devaluate women’s contributions as being less 
noteworthy. This issue is critical in that this selection deval- 
uation phenomenon serves to preserve the traditional div i- 
sion of lalxir and discourage women from seeking positions 
that offer higher income and status (l-aglv. Makhijani. and 
Klonsky 1992). 

Slaughter’s research on retrenchment in the I9SUs shows 
another disturbing fact regarding women’s tenmv ( 1993 ). 
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During periods of retrenchment, centrality to the university 
mission was not considered as critical as other external eco- 
nomic factors. Slaughter found that women faculty, posi- 
tioned in disciplines in which high minority and female en- 
rollments exist (such as education and the humanities), were 
retrenched at higher rales than other more highly male- 
dominated disciplines such as the sciences and engineering. 
Remaining faculty were expected to maintain higher student 
and course loads to make* up for lost faculty even though 
numbers of students w ere not reduced. Faculty members 
also wore expected to continue publishing and providing 
communin' service outside of their extended responsibilities, 
whereas faculty in male-dominated disciplines continued to 
maintain smaller course and student loads and were able to 
include research and community service time within their 
dedicated institutional time. 

Studies from the field ot social psychology continue to 
document differences between men and women in attribu- 
tion theories. Women internalize their failures and external- 
ize their successes, w hereas the opposite is true for men 
< Bengiveno L99S). Mich beliefs can be detrimental to 
women in their professional advancement, particularlv in an 
academic career. W here women view rejection of a book or 
article as personal and often put the work away, men exter- 
nalize the reasons for the rejection and resubmit the work 
elsewhere for review. These studies indicate that the rules 
of the game, which includes publishing for gaining tenure, 
are played differently by the academician depending upon 
the gender of the player. It can be inferred from these stud- 
ies that professional wisdom calls for resubmitting work, 
regardless of quality, to attain quantity for tenure decisions. 
Attribution theory, perhaps, can give some insight into is- 
sues to be addressed w hen tenure procedures call for pro- 
ductivity, and male committee members define produc tivity 
as quantity and not necessarily quality. 

Aslin and Davis conducted a study of women’s academic 
careers and publication ( 19SS). Of special interest is tlu* 
finding that “married women’s careers resembled those* of 
men more closely than did the professional careers of single 
women ’ (p. il(i). l urthei. "Single* women are much more 
likeh than married men or women to Ik i involved with re- 
search and teaching ai minority research and studies centers, 
including women’s studies centers" (Aslin and Davis |9«SS, p. 
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■tl9). Married women hecome involved in these activities 
later, after becoming more established. The researchers also 
found that working in centers rather than having a home 
department impedes tenure, salary, and promotion decisions 
since centers — particularly women s-studies centers — 
historically have been viewed as being marginal in academe. 

Another important finding in the study is that single 
women have the highest rate of published books over their 
careers. Astin and Davis suggest, however, that single 
women would be wiser to publish articles rather than books 
at the beginning stages of an academic career to more 
closely fit the established tenure model. 

Tenure is a strong predictor for positions as chief aca- 
demic officers, and most presidents in higher education 
have held the post of chief academic officer. However, only 
IS percent of full professors in universities are women 
( Women in Higher Izducat ion , October 199SY Although this 
appears to indicate that a critical mass of women in faculty 
ranks has been reached, it may not be sufficient for institu- 
tionalization of revised cultural norms. Conversely, as <S2 
percent of full professors are male, there still is inequitable 
control over criteria for evaluating scholarship or scholars. 

A selective devaluation phenomenon persists even though 
productivity for female faculty is indicative of being equal 
but different from productivity for male faculty members. 

Women's studies and feminist scholarship 

“ The first wave of women’s studies courses brought women 
as a group (rather than isolated individuals) onto the syl- 
labi!''. yet their most striking characteristic was their oppres- 
sion ‘ (Schuster 19KS. p. 22). Rather than celebrating the 
dual experience of being women and being part of human- 
ity. the locus was on the downtrodden female. This power- 
ful imaging concept did not necessarily enhance the status 
of women in the academy or women’s leadership, liven 
though women’s studies have taken many forms in the cur- 
riculum and in the institution, there continues to be a pet- 
speclive that it docs not shape relations among men and 
women academics in the academy. 

The marginalized lc nation of women's studies programs in 
institutions projects an image that is not comparable to the 
bn jailer composition of academic departments and disci 
plines. by their location in the academy, fields suc h as 
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women s studies are grounded in definition* of difference. 
Difference implies resistance to attempts at incorporation and 
appropriation of curriculum ( Thompson and Tyagi 1993k 
This location, originally thought to he a place where the 
voices of women could he heard, became perceived as a 
•place where "women liblx;rs" espouse theories that were 
-contrary to inclusion in the so-called normal curriculum. 

" The point is not simply that one should have a voice: the 
more crucial question concerns the sort of voice one comes 
to have as a result of one s location both as an individual and 
as part of a collective" (p. hi 1 . 

Feminist scholarship refers to ’M system of values that 
challenges male dominance and advocates social, political, 
and economic equity of women and men in society 1 ' (Kiger 
1992. p. "31 ). Bias in current scholarship is the application 
of inherently male positivist (traditional) scientific methods 
and the lack of attention to social context (Kiger 1992: 
(iumport I9S.S). Harding challenges the neutrality of science 
and argues for inclusion of "die location of the knovver": 

f'eminist empiricism argues that the characteristics of 
the hmurer are irreferaut tu the discoieiy process if the 
norms ( if science arc followed . . . /The! basis for a fem- 
inist standpoint e/n’<femo/ogv is the argument that 
n’<nnen s life cxffcricnces are not fully captured in exist- 
ing conceptual schemes. Research often a f nates MALI: 
frith the genera/ typical ease, and amsiders f '/'MAU : to 
he the particular — a subgroup demarcated by biology ' 

< Harding iti Kiger 1992. p. "32 k 

Feminist postmodernism, which proposes that we are living 
in a new and different kind of world, and in particular post- 
structuralism. (.lev eloped great inllucncc lor emerging schol- 
arship. The central question in post structural ism involves 
around which values and social institutions are favored by 
each of the multiple versions of reality. Of crucial concern 
is identifying whose interests are served or maintained by 
the ways in which we give’ meaning to the world (Kiger 
1992). Feminist scholais argue that even die concepts used 
to understand organizational life (such as rationality and 
hieranliv ) (end to he male-biased ( Miller 199S). 

Some academics, however, find diev arc torn between 
including feminist scholarship and the desire* to avoid being 
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associated with feminist scholarship. Association with femi- 
nist scholarship often means that faculty members will be 
characterized as producing “second-class** work 
( MaeC'.orquodale and Unsink 1901 ). 'flic devaluation of 
women s and feminist studies create a definition of being 
"other" for academics who seek t<> integrate and or sepa- 
rately study feminist scholarship. Not surprisingly, women 
students find course material that includes women to be 
more attractive and more interesting. However, gender dif- 
ferences in faculty evaluations appear in classes where the 
curriculum includes feminist theory. 

In a project comparing women ‘s-srudie.s classes and hu- 
manities classes in which feminized theory was introduced, 
the researchers found that female students are more likely 
than male students to perceive attitude toward the material as 
positive and three limes as likely to rate the course as excel- 
lent if the prolessors altitude was positive. Hut. male students 
were three times more likely than female students to see the 
instructors as hostile ( Mac (‘.nrcjuudalc and Linsink 1991 ). 

Student evaluations are included in decisions of tenure 
and promotion. In nonresearch institutions, the impact of 
these evaluations may be substantial, and in research institu- 
tions. student evaluations abo mav be utilized by the more 
traditional members as a gatekeeping tool used against those 
with new or different ideas about education. 

Women’s si *s have taken many forms in the curricu- 
lum: however. *' Mialized location m institutions ren- 
ders women’s sri. , problematic for faculty. Association 

with feminist scholarship devalues one as "other" in the 
institution. I'urrhermorc. feminist scholarship often is char- 
acterized as second-class work by traditional institutional 
members. 1 Yen though women students perceive feminist 
course* :n. aerial as positive and even excellent, issues of 
tenure, merit, recognition, and promotion rest upon one's 
academic vocation vv itliin the* acadcmv. This dilemma cul- 
minates in a diffic ult career decision for the faculty member 
vv ho wants u> appear to be* attached to the academic culture* 
rather than perceived as attached to a political movement. 

The production of feminist scholarship as a pnmarv aca- 
demic vocation, then, bee omes a riskv vaicer decision 
Uiumport 1991) Issues of merit and promotion rest with 
ones academic vocation and production n| scholarship 
Thus, whether the scholarly work is cutting edge*, it*' radical 
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edge* renders it problematic nonetheless in that some view 
feminist theory as a political, not an academic, movement 
(Gumport 1991). 

Pedagogy 

Scholarship, faculty, and curriculum cannot he fully 
discussed without discussing pedagogy and the dynamics 
that occur from classroom interaction. A natural outgrowth 
of feminist and women's studies is feminist pedagogy. 
Substantial research has been conducted and literature de- 
veloped to address the perpetuation of gender bias within 
higher education classrooms and lecture halls when tradi- 
tional pedagogy is in place. 

Feminist pedagogy offers alternatives for classroom inter- 
action and societal messages to the students. A feminist 
pedagogy provides more participatory and collaborative ar- 
rangements within the syllabus and also provides for exem- 
plars' models brought from a diverse offering in terms of 
gentler, race, ethnicity, and social class. All students — par- 
ticularly women and minority students — no doubt would 
benefit from more friendly, welcoming, and equality-based 
environments. The impact of the new feminist pedagogy 
upon male students has yet to be determined, however, for 
it has not been widely adopted as the science of teaching in 
academe. 

Instructional practices and curriculum passed on through 
the ages, although often not intentionally or maliciously, 
provided encouragement for male students and. conversely, 
discouragement for female students. The concept of equal- 
ity in the classroom cannot be met when faculty, who may 
be unaware of their subtly biased words and gestures, con- 
tinue to include male-normed curriculum and bias practices 
in interaction with students. Bernice Sandler and Roberta 
Hall, formerly of the Association of American Colleges, 
coined the term ' chilly climate'* when they conducted a 
national study of classroom experiences for male and female 
college students in 1982. They found, for example, that fac- 
ulty paid less attention to female students and tended to 
value their work less in comparison to male students. Sand- 
ler and Hall noted small behaviors, called ‘ micro-inequities. " 
occurring in the course of everyday interchanges between 
faculty and students (1 lenry and Stockdale 199S). A 199^ 
follow-up study bv Sandler and Hall indicates these micro- 
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inequities continue to be essentially unabated on college 

campuses. 

A compilation of behaviors and gestures that are pan of 

the hidden curriculum include: 

• -A -tendency to -have-more .eye contact with male students. 

than female students as a sign of encouragement 
(Freeman 1989; Katz and Vielancl 1988; Sandler and Hall 
1982, 1986). 

• Often asking female students more factual or concrete 
questions but more often requesting male students to 
respond to complex or analytical questions, thereby en- 
couraging hierarchical thinking with male students 
(Henry and Stockdale 199S; Katz and Vieland 1988; 

Sandler and Hall 1982, 1986). 

• Faculty often appearing to be distracted or engaged in 
other activities while a female student is speaking but 
exhibiting a tendency to have a more attentive stance 
while male students are speaking (Freeman 1989; Katz 
and Vieland 1988; Sandler and Hall 1982). 

• t 'lilization of the generic man in texts and classroom ex- 
amples and often using “he" when speaking of an exem- 

* plan individual but infrequently utilizing 'she" (Shavlik 
and Tnuchton 1992; Ciumport 1988). 

• Allowing male students to interrupt female students as they 
either ask or respond to a question posed in the classroom 
(O’Hanion 1989; Sandler and Hall 1982. 1986). 

• Through commentary, encouraging male students to pur- 
sue their theories or philosophical debates, whereas fe- 
male students have their theories dismissed as being 
philosophically naive or uniformed (Henry and Stockdale 
199S Fox 1989; Katz and Vieland 1988). 

• In testing situations, women tend to be more successful 
and comfortable with collaborative efforts. This also is 
true tor required classroom projects. Conversely, male 
students tend to be more comfortable with the traditional 
standard of independent work and work products as well 
as testing situations, and this continues to be the norm 
(O'Manion 1989), 

• The tendency to give women less feedback than men, 
whether positive or negative, and ignoring womens com- 
ments at meetings and in other settings (Henry and 
stockdale I99S). 
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Focusing undue attention on a woman's personal life, 
appearance, and other personal qualities and relation- 
ships rather than on her accomplishments (Henry and 
Stockdale 1995; Sandler and Hall 1982, 1986). 




Women who are the recipients of these micro-inequities have 
difficulty visualizing themselves as leaders in institutions in 
which they are identified as being less than equal. Just as 
leadership scholarship shows the generic man as the ideal, 
so too does the hidden curriculum in biased c lassroom envi- 
ronments. Women's perceptions of their roles in the class- 
room transfer into institutional and workplace understand- 
ings upon graduation. Organizational cultures and structures 
further reenforce the role perceptions of women both so- 
cially and organizationally d'erguson 198-t; Kanter 19 ). 

Personal, family . and career issues 

Scholars w ho have investigated gender roles in contempo- 
rary soc iety (for example. Thorne 199 1: Blackmore 1993: 
llenscl 1991; Faludi 1991: Millett 1990; Tannen 1990; Fox 
1989: Freeman 1989; Schaef 1985) have identified the 1 exis- 
tence of a long-term, historic al social construction of gender. 
These scholars maintain that the position of women has 
be e n developed to sustain them in an oppressed status in 
society'. In large' part this position is due to the expectation 
of women as fulfilling the role of nurturer w ithin the family 
structure. As nurturers, w omen are expected to prioritize 
their lives and goals accordingly. Both families and profes- 
sional careers are "greedy ’ institutions but until changes 
occur, women who want both can expect to face conflicting 
and overwhelming demands (Kaufman 1989). 

Throughout the centuries into the present, marriage con- 
tinues to be a major concern for women. As recent as 1991. 
a Time magazine poll of young college women showed that 
a long marriage w ith healthy c hildren was placed as a 
higher priority than a career (Bengheno 1995). Although it 
is more* socially acceptable* for women to enter the work 
force and develop careers, marital lilc still is \iewcd as the 
primary sphere of women in our society. 

\\ common gender stereotype 1 is that women aio less 
nmiixaled than arc* men by a need tor achievement, but 
research has not supported this notion. What research does 
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suggest is that women . . . are faced with pressures to bal- 
ance their achievement needs against their desire for rela- 
tionships . . (Lips 1 9X9, p. 208). These other directed 
aspirations continue into the woman’s adult life and are 
reflected in choices made throughout her career. Women’s 
achievements, whether hcmie-related or professionally re- 
lated. are socially devalued and only the ''superachiever'* is 
considered equal to a male. Yet. while we may speak about 
the importance of family, we don’t really value the achieve- 
ments of women in the family. This is further compounded 
by male coworkers, whether superiors, peers, or subordi- 
nates. who continue to hold traditional perceptions of 
women through deeply embedded socially constructed and 
socially normed roles. 

Furthermore, most workplaces do not provide policies or 
procedures that take into account the different roles ascribed 
to gender in our society. Also compounding the workplace 
problems are those related to role ascription for women 
once in the workforce. Although women have made gains, 
the message remains that women and men are unequal. 
Women continue to learn that their proper role is one of 
subordination or support to men (Bengiveno 199Y also see 
Kngland 1992 and Gutek 1989). Seidtnan’s 198s study of 
community college faculty, for example, found that women 
faculty expressed concern w ith sexist attitudes and the nega- 
tive effect of these attitudes on their ability to obtain or suc- 
ceed in leadership positions (in Townsend 199S). 

Oftentimes a woman faces workplace decisions that are 
different than those of her male counterpart. As evidenced 
by data gleaned from 7hc College President: d 199.] Edition. 
the difficult personal family and career decisions continue in 
a woman’s life even when she holds a leadership position. 

In the 1990 presidential profile <Kos.s. Green, and Henderson 
109 H. si percent of female college presidents report being, 
single compared with less than It) percent of male 
presidents. This may be due to the need to delay or elimi- 
nate some difficult personal decisions that a marital and or 
family situation might bring, although the data also could 
indicate lilestvle preferences not addressed in marriage-re- 
lated questions. But. regardless of women’s choices. A suc- 
cessful professional eaicer requires early achievement and 
uninterrupted competition for continued success — timing 
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based on the male pattern'’ (Kaufman 1989, p. 338). 

Kaufman states that this is almost impossible based on the 
current status of women in families and in society. 

A traditional organization is not tolerant of those who do 
not fit within the expected structure, norms, or ceremonies 
'surrounding the institution. The childbearing and nurturing 
ro ! c of women in society has made it difficult for women to 
garner acceptance and gain entrance into roles that are his- 
torically held by males. Kandyoti chronicles how women 
“bargain with the patriarchy” at times to maintain traditional 
social roles while at other times attempting to reach com- 
prise in these roles ( 1989). 

A barrier to professional advancement not often addressed 
is the cost of child care for the single or divorced professional 
academic. To participate in committee work, community 
work, out-of-town presentations, or even to spend the time 
needed to conduct research and develop publishable materi- 
als. single women raising children must consider the high 
cost of child care — a cost not often considered by the insti- 
tution or academics who have spouses or close family mem- 
bers to support their efforts. Few universities provide child- 
care assistance to their employees. The financial and emo- 
tional expense of locating quality child care exacts a price in 
the “career capital” expected to be expended by profession- 
ally serious members of academe (Bengevino 1993). 

I’inkel and Olswang conducted a study of assistant female 
professors employed at a large, public university classified as 
a Carnegie l Researc h I 'niversity ( 1993). A questionnaire 
was sent to all 189 women in this category. Although a 
large majority were married C8.3 percent). 3b percent of the 
respondents in the study had decided never to have chil- 
dren. Of this number. *3.9 percent reported that their dec i- 
sion was greatly influenced by their career plans. More than 
half 133. i percent) had children, but only 31 percent indi- 
cated that child care was shared equally with their spouses 
or partners. Further, more than half of the assistant profes- 
sors with children (39.1 percent) reported that time required 
by children was a serious threat to tenure. (As stated earlier, 
single women, assumed to be childless, tended to have the 
highest rate of published books over their careers (Astin and 
Davis 1983). Of the 1 i impediments to tenure identified in 
the questionnaire. 



"these responses indicate that children play an impor- 
tant role in the lives of female assistant professors and is 
perceived as a serious threat to tenure for more female 
assistant professors than any of the fourteen impedi- 
ments , including sexism or sexual harassment " ( Finkel 
and Olswang 1995, p. 149). 

Historically, women have been expected to prioritize their 
goals based upon a primary role as nurturer in the family. 
Vet. a successful professional career requires timing based 
on the male pattern — that is, early achievements and unin- 
terrupted competition. A common stereotype is that women 
are less motivated then men. but research has shown that in 
actuality women face traditional perceptions of sex roles; 
pressures to balance family and career needs: and financial, 
emotional, and time constraints related to child care. In 
turn, women express concern with resultant sexist attitudes 
which negatively affect their ability to obtain or succeed in 
faculty or leadership positions. 



Sexual harassment 

Personal and professional issues faced by women are com- 
pounded by the issues of sexual harassment and wage dis- 
parities. Although sexual harassment of working women 
historically has been as common as paychecks, women are 
becoming less willing to collude in its perpetuation. In 
1980. sexual harassment was declared to be a violation of 
Title VII of the l-.S. Civil Rights Act. At the same time, i' 
was made clear that employers have a duty to prevent st, .- 
ual harassment and to impose sanctions when it docs occur 
(Schur 1980. However, it remains quite clear that sexual 
harassment can be anticipated in virtually any situation in 
whic h men and women interact. It is especially prevalent in 
work or education situations in w hich women arc* subject to 
male authority or supervision. For some women, the eco- 
nomic or academic consequences of confront al behavior is 
severe: "It is not surprising then that most women are co- 
erced into tolerance” (Schur 198 t, p. 1 39). 

Occupational power has much to do with sexual harass- 
ment ol women. Whi ther the male perpetrator is a supervi- 
sor. a professor, or a colleague*, harassing behavior “seeks to 
sustain both male workplace power and male power to treat 
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women as sexual objects** (Schur 198-!. p. I *2; also Riger 
1991; Kat/ and Yieland 1988; Nieva and Gutek 1980). This 
problem further is compromised by the general perception 
that what goes on between the sexes is personal rather than 
organizational (Gutek 1989; Schur 198-1; Nieva and Gutek 
1980). ~ Hi npl overs asserted it would be unfair to hold them 
responsible for the predictable consequences of these ‘nat- 
ural' conditions, and to do so would also hav e a chilling 
effect on amicable work relations between the sexes" (Schur 
198 i. p. l u>. 

1‘ven though memoranda and policy statements from em- 
ployers circulate among employees, those.- too. create their 
ow n sets of problems. In particular, women and men typi- 
cally view sexual harassment, personal confrontation, and 
sexual-harassment polities in different ways. 

“Women perceive sexual harassment differently than men 
do. and their orientation m dispute resolution processes b 
likely to differ as well. The way that policies define harass- 
ment and the nature of dispute resolution procedures may 
better fit male than female perspectives'* (Riger 1991. p. i9~). 
Although it is women who face harassment at a much higher 
frequency than men (Riger 1991: Gutek 1989; Kat/ and Yie- 
land 1988). dispute-resolution processes often favor mecha- 
nisms that are more comfortable for males (therefore the ma- 
jority of offenders) than females. Most often the first step 
required in an established procedure is informal dispute reso- 
lution, This procedure does not always result in punishment 
for the offending behavior. The lac k of negative consequen- 
ces does little to deter the offender from harassing again. 

In ins/ilnlitnis of higher lam ////g, the must cowman farm 
of punishment reported is a rerhttl trarnini* hva snpen i 
sor, which is^icen only sometimes * Pismissetl anil lilt 
yation are a/most nerer used. It seems likely, then . that 
sexual harassment may he rieired hy potential harasses 
as loir-risk Muirior. and that rietims see fete imentires 
to hrin g official complaints ( Riger 1991 , p. Sol ). 

Evidence of the continued persistence. of sexual harassment 
is borne out in studies conducted across the country in work 
site’s and educational institutions (for example. Riger 1991; 
Gutek 1989; Kat/ and Yieland 1988; Konrad and Gutek 19K(>; 
Nieva and Gutek 1980). Campus-climate surveys continue to 
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indicate that harassing activities arc* part and parcel of cam- 
pus life and where, on av erage. ~t0 percent of women have* 
been recipients of sexist, insulting, or offending sexual be- 
haviors from men (for example. I'niversity of Arizona 199 1 
campus climate survey; Rigor 1991: Katz and Vieland I9S8). 

As women gain positions of authority and, in particular, 
leadership positions, and when policies and procedures 
reflect what victims deem to be appropriate resolutions, 
sexually harassing behaviors should abate. However, as 
long as current norms determine the boundaries of "problem 
behavior" and dispute-resolution policies and procedures, 
women will continue to lx* expected to subordinate their 
sense of fair and just resolutions to those* who are in author- 
ity. As it stands, many would argue that the process is not 
neutral in that the law and resultant procedures see and treat 
women in the same wax' that men see and treat women. 

rntil sexual harassment in the workplace* is perceived to 
be related to occupational powe*r rather than attraction be- 
tween the sexes, harassment will continue to be viewed as 
personal rather than organizational. An informal and "low- 
risk" dispute-resolution process indicates that sexual harass- 
ment is perceived as being an expected or even "natural" 
condition of work. Currently, the boundaries and proce- 
dures for this workplace problem appear to be defined in 
terms of w hat is most comfortable for men. even though 
women perceive sexual harassment differently than men. 
Women's leadership and authority is critical in redefining 
institutional standards, policies, and procedures to ensure 
harassing behavior is viewed as high-risk behavior and that 
tolerance for harassment is not coerced through threats of 
economic or academic consequences. 

The wage gap 

Resolution of the wage-gap issue also has become a test ul 
the* patience and sense of justice* ol women. Hellas analyzed 
data front a 198 t national survey sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation ( 1993). A sample population of 310 institutions 
gleaned a total of 3.037* useable responses. The results 
show that women faculty were earning approximately 23 
percent less than faculty men. Ol dll the* variables tested, 
except for hours spent in teaching, the differences always 
favored the men. And. perhaps not surprisingly. "Teaching 
appears to have a depressive effect on men's but no effect 
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on women's salaries" (Bellas 1993, p. 72). since work identi- 
fied as being feminized repeatedly has been shown to be 
devalued (Volk 1993: Slaughter 1993: England 1992: Pfeffer 
and Davis-Blake 1987). In the Bellas study, when all other 
differences were controlled (such as level of education, 
rank, and professional achievement), even at an equivalent 
standing, women's salaries, on average, were 6.6 percent 
lower then faculty men's salaries. Through her findings. 
Bellas concludes that most variables that interacted with sex 
and wages were unrelated to performance of both men and 
women. 

Bellas also found that disciplines with higher proportions 
of women faculty suffer a wage penalty. Bellas examined 
three propositions for the negative effect of women's salaries 
in academic disciplines: cultural devaluation of women and 
their work, labor market conditions, and characteristics of 
individual faculty (1994. in Volk 1993). She concluded that 
all three factors contribute to variations in faculty salaries, 
and that women faculty tend to be grouped in disciplines in 
which institutional salary differentials are the greatest. 

According to the latest data from the L'.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, full-time female professors earn 86.6 percent of 
what males earn. But this is an improvement over 19^9, 
when the proportion was only 79.4 percent (.Wilson 1993). 
Recent pay-equity studies conducted in national higher edu- 
cation institutions show that the salary differences continue 
to be problematic. Examples of these salary differences: At 
the I'niversity of California at Davis, women earn about 
$3,000 less per year: at Kent State I’niversity. male professors 
earn as much as $3,288 more than women: Northern Arizona 
I 'niversity provided annual pay raises ranging from $183 to 
$6.9-t$ to women faculty to prov ide parity with male faculty: 
and Virginia Commonwealth I 'niversity found an average 
wage gap oi $1,900 (Wilson 1993). 

A 1993 study of 1 1 colleges at the I 'niversity of Arizona 
showed an annual salary difference between women and 
men of $3,200 in the college of education, $3,800 in science. 
$2.‘ 7 28 in the humanities, and up to $16,000 in the college of 
law. These gender-related salary differences were found lo 
lx* statistically significant even when variables such as years 
of experience, rank, and educ ational background were ac - 
counted lor(Wabnik 1993). 
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Little information is available regarding institutions with 
established salary scales, for there appears to be an assump- 
tion that salary scales provide for equity-based pay. Vet. it is 
not without anecdotal evidence that salary scales that com- 
prise steps and ranges allow for differential initial placement 
for entering faculty and ad minlstrafots. One’s initial place- 
ment within the pay scale, though, becomes the foundation 
for pay and pay increases during one s career in a particular 
institution. 

From their first job, women usually are paid less than 
men, and across-the-board raises widen the gap. Johnsrud 
and Heck (in Wuhwh in Higher Education* April IWj) 
found that women who work their way up from instructor 
or adjunct-faculty positions often end up with lower salaries 
than men hired from outside an institution. Most often, the 
male faculty member was getting a higher salary elsewhere 
to begin with. Further, even when their experience and 
positions match, w hen a male faculty member is hired (at a 
higher rate) the womans salary is not increased to create 
equity, ultimately, and unfortunately, women then also 
have a lowered retirement income based on the cumulative 
effect of the salary disparity. 

Volk conducted regression analyses of resource alloca- 
tions over a five-year period in academic units of a researc h 
I university ( IW). Site found that gender and ethnicity 
(variables of diversity within a university department) often 
negatively affect the amount of resources allocated to the 
department. Yolk speculates that this finding is "in accor- 
dance with the c ritical political theory, which indicates that 
women and minorities are often considered subordinate to 
the male-dominant society" (Yolk 1W. p. 1 23). and there is 
devaluation of work that primarily is performed by or asso- 
ciated with women. 

As is the case with faculty salaries, women administrators 
in higher education also find there is a cost to being female. 
Pfeffei and Davis-jtlake describe an institutionalized concept 
ol “women's work" that includes the idea that work per- 
formed by women is less valuable and can be paid less than 
work by men. and that sets wages at a lower level for both 
men and women who occupy such positions < IDK~>, Like 
other researchers who have conducted gender-equity studies 
(for example. Knglancl IW2>. Pfeifer and Daus-BLike. utiliz- 
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ing a large data set of 18.SM higher education administrative 
positions, find that the proportion of women in an occupa- 
tion. regardless of level, is negatively related to the prestige 
of the occupation. The researchers conclude that the data 
do not provide any current evidence of diminished stereo- 
typing or reduced wage discrimination for Women. 

\ comparable- worth salary plan, based upon the value of 
the job to the institution, is an equitable alternative to job 
classifications that are based on gender-related attributes of 
the position. However, the decision to support such a plan 
has a downside. If adopted, such a plan would increase the 
institution's salary obligation to its women employees 
< Tinsley. Secor. anti Kaplan. b)S-t> since national studies 
consistently show that women in female-dominated job clas- 
sifications and disciplines are paid less than men in male- 
dominated classifications ( Hellas 1W.V Fngland 1V92: Kelly 
WI: Pfcffcr and Havis-Blake IW; Hartmann 1 c r(H 
Because of the limited financial resources of most institu- 
tions. a comparable-worth salary plan has not been a high- 
priority item for most institutional administrators — male ni 
female. Women, though, are becoming impatient with this 
notion; concurrently, some men forward the claim that se- 
niority and or scholarly productivity arc valid reasons for the 
pay differences shown in salary -equity studies. 

The wage penalty for being female has little to do w ith 
performance or institutional mission. Teaching, associated 
as being feminized, maintains women's salaries at lower 
levels then men's, and this includes disciplines dominated 
by female and minority students and faculty. Level of edu- 
cation. professional achievement, and years of exjxaience of 
the incumbent have little to do with variations in faculty 
salaries. The wage gap also is found in administrative 
salaries. 

Regardless of level, when a woman occupies an adminis- 
trative position there is an apparent negativ e relationship 
between prestige and salary for the position. A comparable- 
worth salary plan, however, is not considered a workable 
solution since such a plan would strain the limited financial 
rcsoun.es ol most institutions. The negative influence on 
salaiics due to women's participation in oc c upational roles 
leads to speculation about how women s partic ipation w ill 
impact presidential salary levels as more women move into 
the highest ranking leadership positions. 
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Evaluations of Occupational Prestige 

A discussion of wage disparities and persistence factors in 
the leadership gender gap also needs to include the evalua- 
tions of occupational prestige. One argument forwarded 
regarding the relative exclusion of women in administrative- 
leadership roles relates to lowered occupational; prestige as 
a result of women "contaminating" the role or position. 
Studies of various occupations have found that the propor- 
tion of women in an occupation is negatively related to 
prestige of the occupation. W ith a loss of prestige there also 
is a depression of income earned by both women and men. 
Pfcffcr and Davis-Blake used large data sets of higher educa- 
tion administrative salaries for the years 19~8 to 1983 (198"'). 
Their findings indicate that: (DA disparity exists between 
the wages of men and women administrators: (2) approxi- 
mately 32 percent of the disparity relates to gender when 
other variables are controlled; and (3> the strongest argu- 
ment for this disparity relates to institutionalization, which 
maintains there is a point at w hich work becomes defined as 
women's work. 

Increases in the proportion of women around that point 
have much greater effect on wages than any other variable 
tested (Pfeifer and Davis-Blake 198"). Such a strong argu- 
ment. validated with large data sets, begs several questions 
regarding the gender gap in higher education leadership. 

One of the obvious questions is whether women are virtu- 
ally excluded from higher education leadership positions 
due to men’s concerns about the potential feminizing of 
leadership roles, whic h then would lead to lowered prestige 
and economic value of the position. 

Summary of Persistence Factors 

The closing of the gender gap is more pressing than ever. 
Those at the helm need to be more representative of those 
in the ranks. The perpetuation of a male-dominated presi- 
dency no longer should be* the norm if the majority popu- 
lace it serves are women (heatherman 1993: Schuster 1983). 

Women receiv ed more than h percent of earned doc toral 
degrees in 1991 but make up only 32 perc ent of full-time 
facultv in higher education, further, at doctoral-lev el univer- 
sities, only IS percent ot full professors and 2s percent of 
associate professors are women (finkel and Olsvvang 1993; 
Rigaux 199> : | lensel 1991 ). This disparity leads to an appar- 
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ent skeyy ing of proport it inaicly more women than men who 
hold Pli.D.s in other types of institutions such as community 
colleges. This partially may explain w in there are propor- 
tionately more women presidents in junior and community 
colleges than in public universities. 

Tti 1995 almost 25 percent of academic officer positions 
were held by women (Kigaux 1995). However, more than 
half of the women holding academic clean positions were in 
nursing, home economics, arts and sc iences, and continuing 
education (Wagner and l)el : leur >993) and each of these 
were shown to be lower-paid and at a higher risk during 
periods of retrenchment than typically male-dominated de- 
partments. In a 1990 study of community colleges, less than 
10 percent of the 1.169 academic deans listed with the 
American Assoc iation of Community and Junior Colleges, or 
AACJC. were found to ha\e women's first names (Vaughan 
1990). Ironically, perhaps, in the 1990 presidential profile 
the majority of all presidents previously, had held a post as 
chief academic officer in a higher education institution. 

A 1983 study of [uglier education administrative positions 
found that the largest number of women w ere employed as 
head librarian, registrai. and director of financial aid (Tinsley 
el al. 19Ki). And, 'It is commonly believed that once 
laum hed in a given [career] track, individuals do nut move 
easily to another" (Tinsley et al. I9K»). 

Women "in the pipeline" for formal leadership positions is 
somewhat an institutional myth when the data are more 
closeh scrutinized. liven yvhen women are more highly 
educated, they still receive loyver pay than men and are less 
likely to he promoted into leadership positions (Anderson 
1988). It is little wonder, then, that yyonicn's returns on 
imestment in education do not c(|ual those of men begin- 
ning yy ith salary ley els and promotional opportunities and 
culminating in reduced retirement income (Leslie and 
hrinkman 1 9X8; Anderson |9X8). 

C( impounding the problematic persistence factors in the 
leadership gap is the informal netyvork system from yyhich 
yy< linen, for the most part. ha\e been excluded It often is 
these net yvorks. from yyhich insider information i > gained 
and hiring and promotional decisions aie determined. The 
higher a woman rises in an organization, the more diflieulty 
she faces as she tries to lit in because "most men highest up 
work yyith feyy women regularly and soc ialize yvith female 
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staff members even less" (Milwid 1990, p. 77). When ex- 
cluded from an informal network system the implications 
are serious: Women become isolated while decisionmakers 
are kept unaware of their competence. 

Social exclusion hurts women ’s careers most because it 
limits their exposure to managers at the top. Without a 
relaxed atmosphere in which to meet leadeis. female 
professionals hare no access to policymakeis other than 
through their work (Milwid 1990, p. 82). 

W hen Cut off informally, the opportunities for attaining a 
leadership posirion in an institution are severely curtailed. 
Further, this type of exclusion removes women from deci- 
sionmaking spheres. As a result, women await announced 
policy decisions rather than being active players in the deci- 
sionmaking process. 

It is important to note that it is not the actual structure 
that defines a sense of climate but rath'T the perceptions 
ami understandings these structures create (Ranter 19~~F 
Organizational members develop perceptions of the prac- 
tices. policies, and customs of the organization, and these 
perceptions are critical to the discovery and management of 
campus climate. It also is climate that determines how the 
previously listed persistence factors and barriers in the gen- 
der gap are understood ami managed by campus personnel. 

To manage the culture, an institution leadership must 
define the attitudes, values, and expectations they want or- 
ganizational members to share (Fussier 1993). Vet tradition- 
ally. organizational culture is designed to influence people's 
attitudes, not the organization s structure. Culture teaches 
new members within the organization the correct way to 
perceive, think, and feel in relation to the organization and 
organizational policies and procedures (Miller 1993; Trice 
and I lever 1993). 

Although an institutions culture may be designed to be 
exclusionary in its practices (such as tenure criteria, peda- 
gogy, wage* level, sexual-harassment policies, or production 
and acceptance of scholarship), "true believers" in the cul- 
ture* hold at bay those who question or challenge existing 
norms. "Ideology inllucmvs the* was we perceive the world 
and involves assumptions that are rarely questioned or scru- 
tinized” (Miller 1993. p. 13 if Thus, many members remain 
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passhe observers of an institution's ideology that controls 
organizational discourse and gender relationships. I'nfor- 
tunately, hegemony, a process in which a dominant group 
defines and protects the group s norms through the subordi- 
nation of others, is the result of unquestioned ideology. 

In tile bJGUs. Betty Frieda n encouraged women to refuse 
to be passive and work toward living a self-chosen life. As 
other activists have shown us throughout history, t he path to 
change is by transforming passive observers to active play- 
ers. To change campus climates, professional barriers, and 
gender-gap persistence factors, women and men interested 
in equality must continue to challenge current poMcics. pro- 
cedures. and institutional norms. 

Individual initiative is a necessary ingredient for change 
(Allen and Allen l l )8 T >. Organizing those who are con- 
cerned with these issues is a first step in creating active 
players from passi\e observers. Changes initiated in unsup- 
portive cultural environments are doomed to fade or fail 
over time. Further, both the w illingness to attempt to 
change and long-term success are positively related to cul- 
tural support. Therefore, to achieve sustained results, a 
long-term solution also must be a cultural solution (Allen 
and Allen Id. 
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GENDER THEORY AS A FORM OF EMERGING 
LEADERSHIP THEORY 



At least two questions mv important to ask with respect to 
the roles of women and men as leaders. First . do men and 
women lead in the same way? And second, when women 
lead in institutions of higher education, are their institutional 
environments different from those that are led by men? 
some completed studies provide a basis for com paring 
women and men as leaders. 

Power and Leadership 

Leadership is equated to power ( Melia and Lyttle 198(>; 
Cuming I9KS) and unless women become more effective 
powej users in higher education, say Leonard and Sigall. the 
aiademy will remain under a male-dominant system (1989). 
leaders mlluence people to do things through the use of 
power and authority. "Power is the ability to influence deci- 
sions and control resources. . . . Authority is the formal right 
to get jx-ople to do things or the formal right to control 
lesourccs" (Dublin 199 t. p. 2 ( w>. 

\ari«nis studies on gender differences in power orienta- 
tion have shown some variations in perspectives of power 
between women and men. A major factor lies in the defini- 
tion ot power "Women tend to view power as a means to 
promote change, w hereas men tend to view power as a 
means to having influciue over other people - ’power to' 
versus power over" i Kelly 1991. p. 101). 

liilligan's female interviewees equated power w ith giving 
and care and portrayed acts of nurturing as acts of strength 
» |9S2c Si hue! states. In the W hite Male System, power is 
conceived, in a zero-sum fashion. In the female System, po- 
__ er is seen as limitless' t 198s. j>. 12a). Schaef explains that 
men s mneept of power is bused on a scarcity model, 
whereas women view power as something that increases 
vv hen given aw av . 

Patton teports that women managers in higher education 
aie less interested in power and control: rather, they per- 
veive then leadership roles to be facililalive. relational, and 
uminhuioiv in the institution ( I WO), \orihcutl also finds 
that women define career success without a power orienta- 
tion and that women focus more on contributing to socielv 
and t« i ollieis i 1991 1 

Milwid discovered in interviews with professional women 
dial powci was not viewed as a right of position but rather 
was seen as a lommoditv which, when shared, grew rather 
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than depleted (1990). One of Milwid’s women presidents 
succinctly states, “Power is something people give you in rela- 
tion to how you make them feel alx>ut themselves. . . . Real 
power comes when you're strong enough ro make your em- 
ployees feel good about themselves and their work” (p. 130). 

Traditional, postmodern, and feminist scholars agree that 
there arc tv/o sources of power: positional and personal. 
Positional power is derived from one’s title or status in the 
organization and can be delegated through the chain of 
command. "Personal power is largely due to one's personal- 
ity. Leaders with personal power get it from followers be- 
cause they meet their needs” (Lussier 1993. p. 291). The 
type of power the leader utilizes is indicative of preferred 
leadership style. 

Women’s Leadership Style 

Sally Helgesen chronicled the leadership styles of four wo- 
men chief executive officers ( 1990). Through these case 
studies, she examined how women make decisions, gather 
and disperse information, delegate tasks, structure their 
companies, and motivate their employees. Helgesen utilized 
Mintzberg’s methodology, following executives through their 
days and using a diary approach to record their minute-by- 
minute activities. 

Helgesen also used Mintzberg’s results as a standard 
against which she compared her women leaders. Minzberg 
studied five male executiv es and emphasized the pattern of 
activities these men followed. Mintzberg’s men were found 
to focus on completing tasks, achieving goals, and winning. 

I lelgesen's women executives did not view encounters as 
interruptions. The women scheduled time to share informa- 
tion. whereas Mintzberg found the men tended to hoard 
information. Helgesen claims her diary studies show the 
women leaders to lx* caring, helpful, and involved, with an 
emphasis on relationships sharing, and process, l ltimately. 
she views Mintzbcrg’s men as "less reflective and deliberate, 
narrower’’ (Helgesen 1990, p. 29). The case-study research 
conducted by Helgesen and utilizing Mintzherg’s study for 
female and male comparison is somewhat akin to the 
Gilligan ’Kohl berg ethical-dilemma research comparisons of 
moral development in males and females. 

A widely recognized theory in gender differences is pro- 
posed by Carol Gilligan ( 19S9, 19, S2). Gilligan argues that the 



unitary mcxicl based on male subjeels and which traditionally 
has k*en accepted fails to c apture the different reality of 
women s lives. By positing two different reasoning modes, a 
more complex but more understandable rendition of human 
experience can be contemplated. Her theory of women's 
cognitive development "emphasizes the relationships between- 
people and a concern for preventing psychological or physi- 
cal harm" (Wilcox and Ebbs 1992. p. *6). Gilligan refers to 
this as the “care voice" (response mode) for women as op- 
posed to the "justice voice" (rights mode) for men ( 1982). 

Kohlberg's six-stage theory, based on research conducted 
with young men. was challenged by Gilligan as being inap- 
propriate for women's development. The justice voice, as- 
cribed to males, stresses separation and detachment and 
considers the* individual rather than the relationship as pri- 
mary (Kuk 1990). Although the two voices (modes) are 
gender-related, they are not gender-specific. All people be- 
have in both modes (voices) but when presented with dil- 
emmas. people w ill show a preference to respond out of 
one voice (.Desjardins 1989; Gilligan. Ward, and Taylor 1989; 
Gilligan 1982). Care -voice individuals “prefer collaborative 
discussion and learning by listening” (Wilcox and Ebbs 1992. 
p. i"). tend to be more relationship-based negotiators who 
hau* concern for others, and balance the needs and wants 
of all parties (Gilligan 1982). While men are more con- 
cerned about rules, women are more concerned about rela- 
tions. And. as found by Chodorow. men s social orientation 
is positional, while women s is personal. This separate de- 
velopment pathw ay results in personal responsibility as be- 
ing of highest value for females and legalistic equality being 
highest for males. 

The Myers and Briggs typographical profile somew hat 
confirms Gilligan's obsened differences. 

Urn and iromen score e< pi ally on all major dimensions 
of the instrument with the exception of decision making. 

In this area, men fall predominantly within the think - 
ing' category Jor decision making, being more com/ort- 
ahle with following rules. Ians, formulas and the like, 
and subordinating relationships l< * principles. Women. 

<m the other hand, are nn*vc likely to Jail into the feel 
ing ' category, ichere decisions are based on relationships 
and peisonal outcomes i Edge* and Groves 199*. p. (>). 
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Also confirming Gilligan's observations, in a meta-analysis of 
“Gender and the Emergence of leaders." Eagly and Karau 
found that in originally leaderless groups, men emerged as 
leaders to a greater extent than did women; in contrast, wo- 
men emerged as social leaders slightly more than did men 
(1991 ): Eagly and Johnson conducted a meta-analysis of 
gentler and leadership style and found a range of writings 
from those who argue for the presence of sex differences to 
those who encourage androgynous managers ( 1990). Al- 
though not statistically prominent, there was some confi- 
dence that women's leadership styles emphasize both inter- 
personal relations and task accomplishment at a slightly 
greater extent than men's styles (Eagly and Johnson 199(9. 
(from later studies, this finding may be attributed to percep- 
tions of male coworkers and employees, who perceive wo- 
men to be more task-oriented regardless of the woman s 
task orientation). 

However, the strongest evidence of sex difference in lead- 
ership style related to women adopting a more democratic 
or participative style, whereas men tended to adopt a more 
autocratic or directive style. Milwid found this to be the ease 
with the professional women she interviewed: increased 
employee involvement was the most commonly cited avenue 
for decisionmaking ( 1990). Others, though, argue that most 
women leaders either adopt behav iors or appear to behave 
in a similar fashion to their male colleagues due to organiza- 
tional structures and normative reinforcements (Acker 1991; 
Northcutt 1991; Nieva and Gutek 1981: Kanter 19""”). Milw id 
( 1990) and Sheppard ( 1992) found that the women in their 
studies experienced organizational life with deep ambiva- 
lence due to these conflicting values and modes. 

In 1990 a survey was conducted by Chliwniak with higher 
education leaders. Included in the survey were chancellors, 
presidents, provosts, vice chancellors, vice presidents, and 
deans. Of the ^S0 respondents. I t9 were women and 2 C 
were men. 

I tili/ing the “Traditional ami Emerging Leadership Values 
and Modes" chart site developed as a guide ( fable 2). 
Chliwniak attempted to discern if there were differences or 
gradations in perceptions of leader values and leadership 
modes based on gender, age. institutional type, years of 
experience, educational background, and or position. 

Tim High correlational and factorial analyses. Chliwniak 







TABLE 2 

Traditional and Emerging 

Leadership Value and Modes Continuum 

Values, individually held by leaders, are exhibited through the leadership inode 
adopted by the individual. In turn, the leader's- values and leadership mode become 
absorlxxl into the institution’s culture and norms. 

This table is based on dominant values held by traditional leaders at one end and 
emerging leaders at the other end. The second table describes dominant leadership 
modes of traditional leaders at one end and emerging leaders at the other end of the 
continuum. 

Mixed-mode or integrated-mode leaders show only slight or no preference for one 
mode over the other. 



TRADITIONAL 



CONTINUUM TO 



EMERGING 



VALLES 



Individuality Connection 

Ambition Cooperation 

Desire to Win Desire for Peaceful Environment 

"Tough but Fair" "Protect From Harm" 

Life Is a Contest . Life Is in a Community 

People Are Rivals People Are Partners 

Power = Calling the Shots Power * Facilitating Change 

Justice Principles Non-Violence Care 

Pules Compassion 

Systems Climates 

Autonomy Intimacy 

Rights of Others Needs of Others 

Discipline Creativity 

Command and Control Empowerment 

Obligation Commitment Interconnectedness 

'He Loyal" "Be Supportive" 

Principle Based Situation Based 

Individual Initiative Participation 

Authority Consensus 

Efficiency Acceptance 

Self-Confidence Team Player 

Completion ot Tasks Relationships With People 

Legalistic Equality Personal Responsibility 




TRADITIONAL 



CONTINUUM TO 



EMERGING 



MODES 



Mechanistic Wholistic 

Hierarchy Network 

Leadership From die Top Leadership From the Center 

Promotes Fairness Promotes Welfare 

Information N Controlled Information Is Available 

Focus on Results Focus on Communication 

Establishes Objectives Listens to Concerns 

Focus on Plans Focus on Values 

Focus on External Image Focus on Internal Members 

Power Is Scarce Power Is Limitless 

Positional Orientation Personal Orientation 

Negotiates Status Creates Rapport 

Military Archetype Teaching Archetype 

Issues Orders Is a Role Model 

Outcomes Oriented Process Oriented 

Analytical Synthesizing 

Deductive Thinking Inductive Thinking 

Indiv idual Orientation Relationship Orientation 

Authoritarian Inclusive 

Orchestrates Strategy Fluid Leadership 

Plays “1 la rdbalT Fac ilitates 

Bluntness Diplomacy 

Self-Promotion Group Harmony 

Verbal bantering Personal Information 

Issues Challenges Asks Questions 

Aggressiveness Cooperation 
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found that gender and position were highly correlated to 
leadership perceptions, whereas institutional type indicated 
fewer correlations to leadership perceptions. Age. years of 
experience, and educational background provided some 
influencing patterns. Chliwniak concludes that although 
leadership perceptions are not necessarily dependent upon 
gender and that position is shown to be statistically signifi- 
cant in the perceptions of the survey subjects, women do 
appear to exhibit emerging (response mode) perceptions of 
leadership to a greater degree than do men when write-in 
responses are analyzed utilizing gender theory rather than 
leadership theory as a basis for textual analysis Based on 
the statistical outcomes, however, the gender gap in leader- 
ship has more to do with inequity than with variation in 
I tow leadership is perceived. 

Sheryl Bond and a team of researchers from the l*ni\ersity 
of Manitoba (Bcrkowitz 1990 > studied leadership experiences 
and perceptions of Canadian university leaders. They con- 
clude that positional power appears to have the greatest 
influence upon the views of leaders. Results based on quan- 
titative data indicate women and men leaders appear to be 
more alike than different when position is the primary vari- 
able studied. However. Bond has not vei analyzed the quali- 
tative portion of the surveys and is withholding final analysis 
of tile national study until these survey responses also are 
taken into account. Cynthia Bpstcin concludes that her re- 
search indicates that gender differences are not empirically 
real ( I9HS). I'.pstein posits that because gender differences 
are socially constructed, we believe there to be differences 
and perpetuate this belief through differences in our lan- 
guage and imagery. 

Communication Patterns 

Women and men develop distinctly different communication 
stvlcs. often the result of social conditioning. Because of 
women's existence in a male-dominant culture, women learn 
linguistic adaptation for socially non ned roles. Of particular 
interest in the study of higher education is women's tendency 
to switch from women's to neutral language once they spend 
some time in college (Samovar and Porter 199s). 

Women’s communication pattern generally is used to elicit 
cooperation create rapport; men use conversation to nego- 
tiate status and often engage in verbal competition in which 
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points of discussion arc made in a definitive and forceful 
fashion (Samovar and Porter 1993). Deborah Tannen studies 
sooiolinguistic patterns of men and women in relationships 
and at work ( 1990, 199 iX She posits that when at work, 
"conversational rituals common among women are often 
ways of maintaining an apjx*aranee of equality . . . and ex- 
pending effort to downplay the speaker s authority. . 

(Tannen 199a. p. 1 $). This strategy, though, often leaves 
women appearing as if they lack confidence and competence. 

Men's conversational rituals inv olve using opposition in an 
effort to avoid the one-down position in the interaction. Wo- 
men tend to ask more questions, whereas men are less likely 
to ask questions in a public situation when a lack of knowl- 
edge may appear to be a one-down position for the man. 

Tannen ( 199-0 and Thorne ( 199-0 found that gender- 
related communication patterns constrain how girls and 
women express leadership. "Many girls discover they get 
better results if they phrase their ideas as suggestions rather 
than orders, and if they give reasons for their suggestions in 
terms of the good of the group” (Tannen 199a. p. 39 >. 

Groups of boys tend to be more obviously hierarchical with 
challenges and jockeying for the high-status position in the 
group (Thorne 199 n. The result of these two behavioral 
patterns is that girls and women who appear authoritative are 
considered "bossy.” whereas boys and men who take com- 
mand art* viewed as "go-getters.” Bossy girls, though, are not 
accepted by either boys' or girls' groups and arc considered 
somewhat deviant for accepted male female norms and pat- 
terns. However, "go-getters” are accepted by both boys* and 
girls' groups. 

When communication is constrained, it is difficult to ex- 
hibit an aura of competence or confidence w hile attempting 
to maintain an appearance of equality. It can be interpreted 
that the woman lacks authority or power traditionally associ- 
ated with leadership positions. ITom a young age. girls and 
women are socialized to engage in communication patterns 
that create rapport, establish relationships, and elicit cooper- 
ation. I nwittingly, women continue to expect these com- 
munication patterns from other women at the work site and 
downgrade the women who do not follow the expected 
norm. The result is that women in leadership positions, 
regardless ol competence levels, are not supported by either 
women or men when they appear to carry out their leader- 




ship role in an assertive or definitive manner (Johnson 1993; 
l'agly, Makhijani, and Klonsky 1992: Schaef 1983). This 
poses quite a dilemma for women w ho aspire to leadership 
positions, for historical cultural norming dictates an image of 
successful leadership that includes assertiveness, decisive- 
ness, and authority. Women must choose whether to chal- 
lenge social norms or lx?come socialized to fit traditional, 
often masculinized, organizational expectations of leaders. 

Career Satisfaction 

Sex-role orientation and career satisfaction was measured by 
Adams with 33 women chief student-services officers and 
chief instructional officers working in California community 
colleges ( 1993). Her data indicate an association between 
sex-role orientation and intrinsic job satisfaction. Forty -nine 
percent of respondents identified an androgynous orienta- 
tion (equally masculine and feminine trails): 38 percent fell 
into the masculine orientation category. These were the 
women who showed most intrinsic job satisfaction. Androg- 
yny was most heavily represented in the i6 to 30 age group, 
and masculine orientation was represented in age groups 
above t3. Gloria Steinem reports on psychological tests that 
show androgynous individuals, males with more feminine 
qualities, and females with more masculine qualities tend to 
be more flexible and have healthier self-esteem ( 199 0. 

How ever, homogeneity of gender-related characteristics or 
androgyny are concepts not encouraged in mass culture or 
in our social institutions. A more polarized approach to 
gender and gender roles appears to be the preferred and 
acceptable norm for socialization. 

Adams recommends that women w ho aspire to adminis- 
trative positions should cultivate masculine skills that may 
be lacking so that intrinsic job satisfaction can be increased 
( 1993). However. Adams did not study variables for extrinsic 
satisfaction even though a high proportion of subjects in the 
androgynous category also fell into the highest salary cate- 
gory. Previous studies indicate that reliance on extrinsic 
rewards as traditional signals of success have been chal- 
lenged by women. Murray's study, for example, found that 
job satisfaction for women in higher education was depen- 
dent upon motivators such as job level, tenure, and depart- 
ment 1 19H(n. Although position and advancement were 
perceived as important to job satisfaction, women valued 
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intrinsic rewards more. Furthermore, women more often 
openly endorse efforts that develop family, community, and 
the cooperative enactment of organization and society 
(Refkind and Harper 1995). 



The Glass Ceiling 

Subtle, indirect obstacles as a result of labeling and stereo- 
typing place stumbling blocks in the career paths of many 
women. Organizational glass ceilings are not due to the 
inability of women to function effectively in their responsi- 
bilities. Rather, the glass ceiling most often is the result of a 
woman being unlike her predecessor, usually a white male 
(Milwid 1990: Ranter 19""’). 

Studies have documented men s resistance to women en- 
tering “their” jobs (Fagly. Makhijani. and Klonsky 1992; Schro- 
edel 1985: llunniunn 19~(>). Reskins thesis posits that men 
respond to this intrusion in the workforce by emphasizing 
how men and women differ (1991 ). Further, the emphasis on 
the “natural" gender roles for women attempts to preserve 
“appropriate" and different spheres that are allocated to these 
roles, and the dominant group (men) has a stake in maintain- 
ing the differentiation of spheres (Reskin and Roos 1990). 

According to Kandiyoti. the male-dominant system pro- 
vides baselines from w hich women negotiate and strutegize 
through "patriarchal bargains." sometimes negotiating to 
keep patriarchal norms intact — therefore gender roles and 
social norms intact (see also Amcy and Twomhly 1992) and 
sometimes compromising on the norms ( 1991 ). 

Through intact patriarchal structures, men in organiza- 
tions have come to view their perspectives and norms as 
being representative of gender-neutral human organizational 
structures (Acker 1991: Milwid 1990: Milieu 1990: Gutek 
1989) and assume the structure is asexual. Gutek coined the 
term “sex-role spillover" it) describe how women's tradi- 
tional roles were incorporated into patriarchal organizational 
M met u res ( 1989). Sheppard found that these male filters 
rendered women's experiences as invisible (1992: see also 
Burton IWk And. “given the long history of the subordi- 
nation of women's to men’s interests, men's interests must 
lx* s.k rifued" (Baier 1995. p 2i> if women's interests .ire to 
become primary or equal. 

Steincm states that a remedial vision of the world — that 
is, one that is not seen through the eyes of only males — 




would add depth and new perspectives lor shared images of 
societal and organizational structures ( 199 0. However, 
since H i percent of higher education presidents. 83 percent 
of business officers, and 7 - percent of academic deans are 
male, remedial vision wy *d require a totally different 
makeup in academes leadt ship tanks to communicate visi- 
ble and continuing commitments to workforce diversity. 

Studies that indicate androgynous or masculine orienta- 
tions for women (for example. Adams 199S) and gentler 
similarities in leadership due to position (.for example, bond 
1996; Chliwniak 1996: Epstein 1988) imply that the gender 
gap may be more related to inequity than to difference. 

That is. holding a leadership position may influence, nullify, 
and or socialize women's perception of leadership so wo- 
men and men are more alike than different due to positional 
power. Furthermore, those in leadership positions are re- 
flective of a funnclcd group of individuals who remained 
competitive through acculturation and socialization into 
institutional norms. The gentler gap. therefore, would lx* 
related more to images of leadership and stereotypical gen- 
tler roles than the ability or behavior of the incumbent. 

Perhaps the greatest gender differences lie in how men 
and women are stereotyped or labeled within organizations 
and the evaluation criteria utilized to determine their effec- 
ts eness as a leader or the leadership style they have 
adopted. Women must deal with these stereotypes it) a 
greater extent than men. fn particular, conceptions associ- 
ated w ith leadership cause great difficulty. Traditional, mas- 
culine behaviors expected of leaders — aggressiveness and 
authority, for example — are not associated as being femi- 
nized qualities. Thu.*, a woman may mu "look like*" or "act 
like" a dean, vice president, or president to those charged 
with making leadership selections, and the assumption that 
males have a right" to or natural affinity for leadership re- 
mains a guideposl for selection committees (Mitchell 1993). 

Naisbitt and Aburdcne state that many of the new models 
for reinventing organizations stem from the impact of 
women in the workforce ( 198s). Further, they refer to Alice 
Sargents message in We Androgynous Manager ( 1981 ). 
\.mu*h . 
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Men can learn to be wore collaboratin' and intititire 
yet remain rest ilts-onen ted. Women need not g ire up 
being nurturing in order to learn to be comfortable 
with poirerand conjlict ( I98S. p. 207). 





AN ANALYSIS OF LEADERSHIPS INDIVIDUAL, ORGANIZATIONAL, ~ 
AND SOCIETAL CONCEPTUALIZATIONS 

Introduction to Leadership Conceptualizations 

The phenomenon of effective leadership is under constant 
scrutiny by scholars as well as practitioners. The characteris- 
tics and context of effective leadership appears to change 
over time as societal values shape what is icceptable. laud- 
able, and effective. Further, conceptualizations of how lead- 
ership impacts organizational values and structures also vary .] 

according to authors' assumptions. This section provides an 
analysis of individual characteristics, organizational struc- 
tures. and societal conceptions that have shaped what we 
determine to be effective leadership. With a focus primarily 
on gender-related aspects of leadership, these 'issues are 
placed in a context o traditional as well as current organiza- 
tional structuring and lorming. 

What Is Leadership? 

Warren Bennis points out. Many an institution is very well 
managed and very poorly led" ( 1991. p. 1“L Me further 
states that the distinction between leaders and managers is. 

"Leaders are people w ho do the right thing; managers are 
people who do things right" (p. 18). “A reciprocal relation- 
ship exists between leadership and management, but leaders 
are not always good managers and managers are not always 
good leaders ( Bruhn 1993. p. lO). 

Whereas managers manage boundaries, leaders transcend 
boundaries and are innovative in their approaches. Although 
both functions are important to an institution, it is a common 
notion that leaders are the individuals who establish the cul- 
ture and provide vision and meaning lor an institution (Bry- 
man 1092: Bennis 1991: Ruueohc. Baker, and Rose 1989: 

Bolman and Deal 198 1 ; (.ilea/.er 1980: Baldridge et al. 19 ) 

and embody the ideals toward which an organization strives 
Uiarfield 1992. W ilcox and Fbbs 1992: Wall. Solum, and 
Sobol 1992: Covey 1991 ). 

Two leadership styles have become dominant in the liter- 
ature. They can be envisioned as a place on a leadership 
continuum with autocratic leaders at one end and participa- 
tive* leaders at the other. Autocratic leaders maintain most n| 
the power, authority, and control within the organization, 
whereas participative leaders engage organizational membris 
thiough consultative or democratic processes (see Table 2L 

\room and Yeti on's Normative Leadership Theory identi- 
fies five situational leadership styles: Two are autocratic, two 
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are consultative. and one* is group-oriented. A decision live, 
with eight questions. informs ihe ieader about which style 
would be mosi appropriate in a specific situation, Therefore, 
the leader is expected to adapt a style based on the people 
and situation (Lussier h)9. 2 d. This is referred to as. situational 
leadership, w here the situation dictates the style rather than 
someone maintaining one style of leadership regardless of 
the situation w ith w hich she or Ik* is dealing. 

lane Gallimore-McKee provides an analysis of institutional 
leadership styles based on the perceptions of facuhv regarding 
their chief executive officer: high task high relationship, high 
task low relationship, low task high relationship, and low 
task low relationship 1 1991 ). Of the four styles surveyed, the 
style perceived by faculty as being most prevalent among 
presidents is the high task high relationship, which focuses on 
relationship building and attention to task accomplishment. 
When combined with the job satisfaction scale, the high rela- 
tionship low task style fora president was found to be the 
one that faculty most preferred for their own job satisfaction. 
This mvIc is developed through "concentration on building a 
relationship of support and concern for individuals, removal 
of obstacles. and recognition of subordinate contributions" tp. 
39 ). Gallimorc -Me kce states that this style requires the em- 
powerment of followers developed through participatory lead 
ership and shared governance; a leadership mode tound in an 
emerging or temini/ed leadership style. 

Transformational leadership is another important dimen- 
sion in leadership thcorv Transformational leadership is 
especially critic al to the* reformation and or rev itali/ation of 
an organization. "The transformational leader develops vi- 
sions |or the organization and mobili/es the* employees to 
ward attaining these visions” (Dublin 199 ». p. 2Xm. Further, 
the* transformational Icadci utih/cs charisma and rcictvnt 
power to ov erluul an organization's culture ( 199 n. Referent 
powci relic's on personality and relationship with employee'' 
l« 1 gain uc c cptance f< >r these cl i.mges ( l.ussk*i 1 99s ». 

Societal Conceptualizations 

Michael MacCobv in The let it hr provides a perspective of 
h let v s e\pc dations and ac e c*pi.nu e < A past, cement, and 
Inline leaders ( 19S| >. It is his belie! tlut the older models nl 
k adeislnp. the basis o| training m main universities .i< loss 
the countrv. will cease tc > work in our poMindustrial socielv 







In an age of individual rights, patcrna l protectors ap- 
fK'tir patronizittg. In an age of limits, seductive 
promises fall flat. In an age of self-expression, even 
rational authority may seetn oppressive. Searching for 
new directum . hut critical of anyone who controls us, 
ive fuuk for new leaders, as much in fear that ire trill 
foul them as that ire trill notK p. 23). 

Hurl Nanus describes several qualities of effective leadership 
tuu states these are sorely lacking in America today ( 1989). 

Ik* states. "Americans perceive a leadership void that puts at 
risk our traditions, our livelihoods, our lifestyles, our future, 
and almost everything else we value. A new age of leader- 
ship is essential, worthwhile, and achievable" (p. 195). 

Nanus seeks a renaissance of American leadership and 
stales that the educational system laces the greatest chal- 
lenge in this i|uc*st. As a result of portrayals on television 
and movie screens, students have come to view leaders as 
charismatic manipulators pursuing selfish power goals rather 
than as effective visionaries. Nanus suggests that leadership 
development should begin in the classroom with supple- 
mental off-campus experiences. It is his perception that few 
tcai Iters or college faculty know much about leadership and 
the multidisciplinary approach needed for this topic. He 
enc< unages administrators to giv e high priority to this sub- 
ject and support efforts to improve faculty's ability to recog- 
nize*. motivate, and enhance leadership skills. The media, 
Nanus says, also must play a role in portraying positive lead- 
ers and leadership styles and take more responsibility in 
whom thev choose to celebrate and applaud. 

The economies ol the labor market also is indicative of 
s(u ietv 's conceptions of who should bo chosen and cele- 
brated as leaders. It can be contended that a segmented 
nuiket directly impacts women's opportunities for adminis- 
trative* and leadership positions. Kelly utilizes segmented 
labor-market theory to analyze the overall gendered picture 
ol the l‘.s. economy and the* perpetuation of sex-segregation 
in the* l '.s. labor force ( k> ( )l ). 

Kelly finds that many I act ('is contribute to womens suc- 
cess m failure* in attaining equality with men in administra- 
tive and leacleiship positions. One ol the greatest inhibitors 
is die* ic(|uircmeni that women follow male models of career 
advancement an impossibility in a segregated labor mar- 
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kef. Kelly describes how the political and social meaning of 
gender and work are highly interrelated and how this rela- 
tionship substantially affects the structure of the labor mar- 
ket. She cites data that indicate that in only five of 12 labor 
sectors were there more than 5 percent of women in top 
positions; - These Include: foundations. Uf7 percent: univer- 
sities, 10.6 percent; civic and cultural organizations, 9.0 per- 
cent: government. 7.7 percent: and mass media, 6.8 percent 
(1991). Quite noticeably, relatively few women have pene- 
trated the upper echelons of society's labor market and 
caused impact upon the economy. 

Black more and Kenway provide readers with a feminist 
introduction for contemplating educational administration in 
a societal context (1993). In their view, as education began 
to be taken over by the state and became more closely con- 
nected to the economy, men became dominant in the edu- 
cation system and acted as ‘gatekeepers'* in setting stan- 
dards. producing social knowledge, and decreeing what is 
significant, relevant, and important for others within the 
system. Included in the role of gatekeeper is the develop- 
ment of cultural perspectives for the institution, and embed- 
ded within the organization are dominant masculinisi images 
of leadership that result in the exclusion of women. In turn, 
woman s role becomes that of a “caretaker." a subordinate 
position in a bureaucratic structure (Ferguson 198-0. 

Other feminist scholars (Aufderheid 1992: Gurck 1989; 
Pearson. Shavlik. and Touciiton 1989; Anderson 1988; 

Burton 198”; Schaef 198S; and Gornick 19™”) also note the 
phenomenon that purports leaders to be heterosexual, 
white, competitive, rational, and male. Historically and so- 
cially constructed manifestations of maleness and femaleness 
have played a significant, albeit detrimental, role in the inter- 
play of skills and images within the workplace in gendered 
ways. The result has been an unchallenged and hegemonic 
image embodied in these principles and structures of admin- 
istration (Blackmorc and Kenway 1993). 

Women are left to discover strategies that could or would 
provide for equal leadership opportunities and neutral pro- 
cedures to evaluate merit and ability. This fertile ground, is. 
where the seeds are sown to envision w hat Ferguson tie- 
scribes as “a nonbureaucrat ic collectiv e life" ( 198 i. p. 2(>), an 
egalitarian social organization that replaces bureaucratic and 
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hierarchical forms of organizational structures with participa- 
tory membership. 

The Relevance of Gender in Leadership 
Conceptualizations 

Culture is defined as "the set of definitions of reality held in 
common by people who share a distinctive w ay of life.” 
Culture is. in essence, a pattern of expectations about w hat 
are appropriate behaviors and beliefs for the members of 
society (Anderson 1988. p. "G). Two internal cultural tasks, 
according to Schein. arc to develop criteria for the allocation 
of status, power, and authority and to develop group Ixjund- 
aries and criteria for inclusion ( 1990). Institutional culture of 
academe has supported a social matrix that delineates roles, 
expectations, and aspirations lbr its members by structuring 
barriers for some and opening doors foi others. Gentler 
appears to have played a significant role in the development 
of this matrix. 

Gender is an achieved status constructed through psycho- 
logical. cultural, and social means (West and Zimmerman 
1991: Millet 1990; Lips 1989: Hit henbaum and Urbach 1982). 
The power of gender classifications sustains, reproduces, 
and rentiers legitimate the institutional arrangements based 
on sex category (Falutli 1991: West and Zimmerman 1991: 
Acker 1991: Thome 199-*, 1989: Ferguson 198 1 ). Role the- 
ory attends to the social construction of gender categories 
creating learned and enacted gender roles (West and 
Zimmerman 1991: Acker 1991: Thorne 199-4. 1989). 
“Whenever people face issues of allocation — w ho is to do 
what, get vvlmt. plan or execute action, direct or be directed, 
incumbency in significant social categories such as female’ 
and 'male' seems to become pointedly relevant” (West and 
Zimmerman 1991. p. 29). Organizational arrangements carry 
the supposed natural differences into the workplace and in 
doing so. men are expected to hold dominant positions 
while women pio\ idc deference and support (Kelly 1991: 
West and Zimmerman 1991: Gutek 1989). 

Kanter. in Men and Women of the (.oiporation. argues that 
it is not the characteristics of men and women that create 
gender differences in organizational behavior, but it is due to 
the complex structure of the organization M9 ). Gender is 
an issue when organizational roles carry characteristics and 
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images of the kinds of people that should occupy them" 
(Ranter 19? 7 . p. 250); a phenomenon later dubbed “interior 
colonization" by Millett ( 1990). This translates to a crowding 
of women in low-paying, dead-end jobs at the bottom of the 
hierarchical structure (England 1992; Kelly 1991; Ranter 
19 7 7) and the positive evaluation of male workers, regard- 
less of their position in the organization (Acker 1991). 

Acker's research ( 1991) concludes that in the abstract, a 
gender-neutral job has no sex or emotion or procreation 
ability, while in reality the abstract worker is male and the 
lower ranking of women in organizations is justified by- 
identification of women with domestic life, child bearing, 
and emotionality. 

Carolyn Desjardins discusses the meaning of Gilligans 
“different voice" through cognitive development and its impli- 
cations in higher education organizations ( 1989). She points 
out that early in the women's movement, the assimilation of 
women into organizational cultures and structures was the 
goal. This was especially sought as the answer to the legal 
and social pressures compelling organizations to provide 
equal opportunity in response to equity issues. However, 
success became equated with male Ixhnviors. Desjardins 
encourages women who strive to be successful in organiza- 
tions to restate their thinking and think of themselves as 
women rather than as “honorary males" or sexless humans. 
Women and men in organizations cannot continue to conflate 
sameness with equality (Minnich 1989). It is through work 
such as Gilligan s that a different locus of thought is pursued. 

Gilligan found in her research that men tended to envi- 
sion the world in terms of ladders, while women were more 
likely to emphasize nets or webs of human connectedness. 
Men aspire to making it to the top of the ladder; women 
fear the isolation at the top. Women aim to encourage com- 
munication and connectedness between people, while men 
fear becoming entrapped in these very webs of interconnec- 
tion < 1982). Administrative organizational charts reflect this 
“male" perspective by graphically showing us w ho is on top 
(and conversely who is at the bottom), thus concentrating 
on w ho ha> power over whom (Pearson. Sluivlik, and 
Touchton 1989, p. 1 ^ 1 ) 

The concept of visionary, participative leadership, an 
emerging leadership style, is extremely important to 
improved institutional morale in higher education. As 






Brymari reports, participative leadership enhances job satis- 
faction among people with a strong drive for independence 
and self-direction ( 1992). Drucker, appearing to be one of 
the earlier postmodern leadership and management theo- 
rists. wrote, "The knowledge worker cannot be supervised 
closely or in detail. He can -only lie helped. But he must 
direct himself toward performance and contribution . . 

(196', p. 4). Participative leadership, therefore, would seem 
to be the preference of faculty members — individuals who 
experience low levels of task structure and whose work is 
ego-involving — as well as academicians who move into 
administrative ranks within higher education institutions. 





Organizational Contexts 

Regardless of how organizations arc viewed, most contempo- 
rary conceptions of organization assume that leadership em- 
anates from the apex of a hierarchy. "Organizational theory 
since its inception has its basis in hierarchical structures with 
explicit or implicit leadership, formal or informal, combining 
a relationship between leaders and followers" (Levin 1995, p. 
12). A prevalent framework for organizational leadership 
theories is the Four Frames of Reference developed by 
Bolman and Deal ( 198-0. Earlier. Baldridge et al. described 
three of the four frames and referred to the models as: the 
Academic Bureaucracy, the University Collegium, and the 
University as a Political System ( 19 7 '). Bergcjuist also has 
explored and evaluated Bolman and Deal's and Birnbaum s 
frames as applied to collegiate institutions (1992). 

Bolman and Deal's ( 1984) four frames were reevaluated 
based on higher education. organizations by Robert Birn- 
haum ( 1988). Birnbaum kept the essence of Bolman and 
Deal's four frames and added a fifth integrated frame of 
reference Ik named the cybernetic system. In Making Sense 
of Admit ml rmtiv Leadership: The 7." Word in Higher Hdu- 
at/ion. by Bensimon, Neumann, and Birnbaum. a compre- 
hensive description is provided for each of these frames 
( 1989). The authors conclude that cultural and symbolic 
theories are the most compatible with academic institutions. 
Briefly, t he frames of reference as described by the authors 
include: 

• The Bureaucratic Structural Frame: Centralized systems 
are developed for coordination and control to direct the 
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work of other's. The leader has final authority and deci- 
sionmaking and often is seen as the "hero" at the top of a 
hierareh>. The institution is a relatively closed system 
with an emphasis on rationality and performance This 
perspective focuses on the administrative role of the 
leader who i> viewed to he decisive, results-oricntcd. a 
long-range planner, and a rational problem solver. 

The Collegium Human Resource Frame: The institution is 
considered to he a community of equals and differences 
in status are cteemphasiz.ed. In an environment that 
stresses consensus, shared power, and participation in 
governance, the leader is considered .to be "the first 
among equals’ who serves the interests of group mem- 
bers. Attention is focused on the psychological aspects of 
organizational life. The collegial culture relies on tradi- 
tion and informal power. An authority mode is replaced 
w ith consensus building and consultation. 

The Political Frame: Leaders mediate and negotiate be- 
tween the shifting political groups, and the leader s 
power is based on control ol information and manipula- 
te m of expertise. This perspec tive v iew s the leader as a 
\utalyst who relies on diplomacy and persuasion to 
build support tor objectives that were developed through 
a political process dominated by a negotiating culture 
Collegial or bureaucratic institutions that become large 
and complex tend to evolve into political institutions. 

Tiie Organized Anarchy symbolic Frame: The leader is 
seen as a facilitator who brings a sense of organizational 
purpose and reinforces institutional culture within an 
ongoing process. The emphasis is op, rituals. svmhoK. 
stones, and the lole o( l he* organization. Virtually all ele- 
ments of the institution are loosely coupled, thereby cre- 
ating more ot a community and less oj an organization 
Leaders also negotiate with their positional iniluence 
(Garbage cans' provide outlets for unrelated and unre- 
solved problems jor institutional members I his perspe< 
live focuses on tile role r >1 the leader as a guardian' ol 
the institution who utilizes intuition and symbolic interac- 
tion while managing the "garbage tans ol various iniei- 

est groups 

I he ( vbernetu *wMc*nr Hits frame* provides an overlap 
among the buieam rain . ( ollegial. Symbolic, and Political 
tranic's w nli <. i msultatn m and <. < >mmunu ation pn nesses ,is 



the foundation. "Negative feedback loops" are created 
and reinforced to continually assess institutional perfor- 
mance. The monitors of these loops alert others if there 
is a problem or a critical area in the institution. Because 
of the role of the monitors, cybernetic institutions run 
themselves while leaders respond to disruptions and im- 
prove activities. 

The framework under which the organization operates pro- 
vides a cultural environment for its members. Institutional 
culture, as described by Masland. establishes a set of expec- 
tations and norms through purpose, commitment, and order 
( 1985). The strength of a culture depends upon the size of 
the institution, the autonomy of the unit, the age of the insti- 
tution. and the stage (birth or transformation) of its develop- 
ment. 

"In colleges with stronger cultures, there is a greater co- 
herence among beliefs, language, ritual, and myth" (Masland 
1985. p. 159). The senior faculty often are the key group of 
believers who organize to protect the "legend" of the institu- 
tion against later leaders and participants (Clark 19^1). 
Organizational culture affects curriculum and administration 
in that resources are allocated based on the values of the 
institution (Kuh et al. i99k Mintzberg 1989*. Masland 1985). 
Articulated vs. enacted goals often ate a function of cultural 
priorities shown through the allocation of resources by the 
institution (Mintzberg 1989). 

It is the culture that personifies the institution's under- 
stood goals. In turn, the leader articulates the vision (Wil- 
cox and Ebbs- 1992: Koueche. Baker, and Rose 1989: 
O'Banion 1989: Cohen and Brawcr 1982: Gleazcr 1980) and 
manages the meaning (Bcnnis 1991: Smircich 198.5) for the 
institution. Vision is amplified through institutional behav - 
ior. and meaning is shown through its culture. In essence, 
w ith a focus on diversity, financial constraint, and participa- 
tory management, the term "transformational leadership" is 
becoming synonymous with cultural management of higher 
education institutions. 

Institutional culture, although, often invisible to its mem- 
bers. provides a somce of consistency and security for its 
members through shared values and assumptions. IVcply 
held assumptions often start out as values and are shown 
through institutional artifacts (Schein 1990). However, cul- 
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tu iv evolves as members assert what values they deem to be 
most important (Kuh et al. 1991). As the culture evolves, so 
too does the operating philosophy of the institution. 

Postmodern theorists agree with the need for ongoing 
[ cultural management, for they view successful organizations 

" us 'continually changing to maintain equilibrium with exter- 

nal societal changes (Miller 1995). Academe, however, as 
shown by current data, has moved very slowly in the aciop- 
' tion of diverse leadership, and therefore diverse cultural 

environments, in higher education institutions. It is almost 
! as if academe has developed an isolationist view — that is, 

\ - not changing to maintain equilibrium with external society 

r but rather holding on to old norms to inform current behav- 

ior and culture. As early as 1 9b" 7 , Peter Orucker discussed 
the need for organizations to change. He states, “An organ i- 
| zation which just perpetuates today's level of vision, excel- 

|~ lence, and accomplishment has lost the capacity to adapt, 

f And since the one and only thing certain in human affairs is 

change, it will not be capable of survival in a changed to- 
I . . morrow" (p. 57). 

| Traditional scholars of higher education leadership view 

| the organization as a pyramid with the leader at the pinnacle 

(a power over position) and vast layers of members creating 
the structure over which she or he leads (Birnbaum 1989: 

[ Cohen and Hrawer 1982: Glcazcr 1980). Scholars and practi- 

j lionets who have established discourse regarding the new 

voice of leadership, an emerging leadership mode, view the 
organization as a circ le, with the leaders) in the center of the 
web of relationships and activities (Helgescn 1995. 1990; 
j- Peters 199-t: Blackmorc and Kenway 1995: Garfield 1992; 

Wilkerson 1989). Tins c ircular view , a web of inclusion, fo- 
| cuscs on collaboration, consensus, empowerment, and* rela- 

tionships (Covey 1991; Desjardins 1989: Gilligan 1982) as part 
of the leadership mode (Wilcox and Pbbs 1992; Wall ct al. 
1992: Scnge 1990: Desjardins 1989) and institutional culture. 

Bcnnis points to four themes evident if leadership is effec- 
tive in empowering the workforce: ( I ) People feel signifi- 
cant: (2) learning and competence matter: (5) people arc* part 
of a community; and ( ») work is exciting and challenging 
( 1991). Stephen Covey's conditions of effectiveness and 
empowerment suggest that authoritarian leadership styles 
come from false assumptions about human nature, and these 
assumptions decrease motivation for peak performance 





( 1991). Helpful organizational systems develop self-directing, 
self-controlling individuals who in turn benefit the organiza- 
tion with increased effectiveness. Covey's six conditions of 
empowerment include communication, mutual agreements, 
self-supervision, and helpful structures and systems. Peters 
states that powerlessness vs. empow erment of employees is 
based on trust and. for organizations that need to make cul- 
tural changes, trust is the issue of the decade 1 199a ). 

The system in place informs internal members about insti- 
tutional practices and decisionmaking processes. An auto- 
cratic, bureaucratic, political, or rational approach that domi- 
nates an institution implies that a hierarchical pyramid is in 
place. A symbolic approach can be based on political mo- 
tives but also can be the result of cultural artifacts carried 
forward as part of the institutional history. The symbolic 
organization ultimately is hierarchical but has the appear- 
ance of being collaborative. 

A collegial approach implies that the organization may 
have a horizontal leadership mode or ma\ have several cir- 
cles and power centers in a shared governance model. A 
collegial mode without conflict may indicate empowerment 
(power to members) but also may indicate a dominant ma- 
jority rule (power over members) in which members are 
coerced into silence. The emerging post hierarchical ap- 
proach encompasses a model that is circular, collaborative, 
and participatory and results in empowerment for members. 

Individual Characteristics 

Although it is difficult to define how charisma is personified 
in a leader, this notion is quite seductive and is conceptually 
appealing. Bryman states that ", . . since a charismatic 
leader w ho is bereft of a mission or vision is almost incon- 
ceivable. it is difficult (o see how this element should be 
excluded from any conception of charisma which v iews the 
phenomenon |of leadership! as a social relationship" ( 1992. 
p. il ). Although charismatic leaders may be viewed as spe- 
cial or extraordinary. Bryman posits this view is fashioned 
more from the creation of myths and legends and the utiliza- 
tion of oratorical dev ices by the indiv idual rather than from 
specific personal traits or physical characteristics. In other 
words, trait theory does not explain leadership — and par- 
ticularly not charismatic leaders. “Traits alone are not suffi- 
cient to lead effectively. A leader must also behave in cer- 
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lain ways and possess key skills” (DuBrin !99i, p. 2^1 ). 
Leaders utilize a host of influence tactics to accomplish their 
goals. These include: leading by example, assertiveness, 
rationality, ingratiation, exchange, anti joking and kidding 
( Dublin 199-4). 

Drucker stales dial there are four basic requirements tor 
effective human relations by a CFO (1967). They are: com- 
munications. teamwork, self-development, and development 
of others. W arren Bennis describes four leadership compe- 
tencies that draw people to a leader: ( 1.) Leaders manage 
attention through a vision that brings others to a new place: 
(2) leaders make ideas tangible and real to others and gamer 
their support: ( M leaders have constancy and reliability and 
therefore bring a sense of trust for others; and <-i) leaders 
know their skills and strengths and nurture them (1991). 

Henry Mintzberg provides a list of needed leadership skills 
that includes the ability to establish and maintain relation- 
ships, the ability to successfully mediate conflict and distur- 
bances. the ability to disseminate information effectively, and 
tlie ability to understand the impact of a leader upon an orga- 
nization (1989). Mintzberg also states that leadership ulti- 
mately is political and that politics is the exercise of power. 

Robert Birnhaum challenges both Bennis and Mintzberg \s 
interpretations of leadership, especially as they apply to 
higher education institutions. Birnbaum posits that most 
presidents would have to he satisfied knowing their. role is 
as a coordinator of a complex institution i 1988, 1989). 
Although Bennis and Mintzberg list competencies, skills, and 
abilities leaders should acquire. Birnbaum claims that the 
person in the position is irrelevant. The office is symboli- 
cally rather than functionally important 

Further, Birnbaum indicates the need for presidents to 
accumulate power for reciprocal relationships with institu- 
tional members (a social exchange theory) ( 1988). 
ritimatcly. he states, all presidents are similar in their impact 
upon the* institution. Birnbaum also indicates that most 
presidents are similar in training, socialization, and c harac- 
teristics and therefore appears to assume a homogeneous 
population holds and w ill continue to hold presidential posi- 
tions. This conclusion seems to forward the* notion that 
diversity has little to do with leadership perspectives and 
that efforts at diversifying higher education leadership would 
yield no change in institutional climate or culture. 






Wilcox and F.bbs. however, view the president s position 
as having high impact upon the institution ( 1992). It is their 
contention that as a leader, the president is accountable for 
all that happens within an institution, academically as well 
as ethically. Further, they state that the classic hierarchical 
leadership role college and university presidents traditionally 
have adopted needs to be replaced with an ethos of com- 
munity built through collaboration and shared governance. 
The authors discuss the care connection voice through the 
moral reasoning (.cognitive development theory) research of 
Carol Gilligan anu the preference for relationship building in 
this mode (1982). 

7 he implications of these distinctions are important: it 
could he possible that most college teaching . educational 
policies . and student -affairs programs favor one way of 
knot ring over another. Care-voiced individuals, for 
example, seeih to prefer collaborative discussion instead 
of competition and learning by listening to each other 
rather than classes structural around dominance and 
subordination (p. O. 



W ilcox and Hbb.s explored the potential impact of the 
care connection (response mode) and justice rights (rights 
mode) voices upon leadership throughout the institution. 
They interpret the care connection voice (response mode) 
in leadership to mean that decisionmaking in a collaborative 
environment is conducive to high morale and a sense of 
community within the institution. Although they note that 
all men and women use both voices, women have a prefer- 
ence for the care voice, whereas men prefer the justice 
\oicc. Their conclusion is that a high-impact, care-voiced 
leader could provide the institution with new values and 
ethics grounded in cooperation, community, and relation- 
ships within the community. 

Carohn Desjardins ( 1989) also utilizes Gilligans ( 1982) 
coding system to analyze if gender determines leadership 
modes for community college CFOs. Desjardins’ coding 
system defines the care, connection mode (mostly ascribed 
to females) as most concerned with the inner atmosphere, 
process, and relationships, while the justice rights mode 
(mostly ascribed to males) focuses on outcomes, autonomy, 
and how the external communilv views the college. 
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Although all people have behaviors in both modes, thev 
most often will respond out of one mode over the other. 
Sixty-six percent of women CKOs were found to be domi- 
nant in the care connection mode, while SO percent of male 
CKOs were dominant in the justice-rights mode (Desjardins 
1989). She concludes that the care- connection (response) 
mode is more reflective of current trends toward participa- 
tory leadership but cautions that the care connection mode 
might be more reflective of 'people that are attracted to 
educational institutions'* (p. 9). 

Social constructionists (for example. Acker 1991: West and 
Zimmerman 1991: Gutek 1989: Burton 19H -7 ) would argue 
that the characteristics of the care connection (response) 
mode, highly ascribed to women, are the result of societal 
expectations based on women s role in society and are not 
the result of activ ely pursued or achieved behaviors. This 
position is somewhat reflective of the traditional trait -theory 
argument that presumes superior ascribed characteristics of 
the "great man" as a leader. Trait theory assumes an individ- 
ual is born with certain attributes that make him or her an 
effective leader but. as stated earlier in this report, traits 
alone are not sufficient to lead effectively. 

Women's Leadership and the Leadership Frames 

A review of leadership literature (for example, Bergquist 
1992: layer and l.ovas 1991; Dennis 1991; Bensimon, 
Neumann, and Birnbaum 1989: Koueche. Baker, and Rose 
1989; Birnbaum 1988; Holman and Deal 198-0 reveals a 
strong leaning toward the Bureaucratic I'ramc as the opera- 
tional preference for higher education institutions. Yet. most 
of these authors also voice a desire for visionary (political or 
symbolic) leadership and shared governance (collegium hu- 
man-resource frame) for the future. Those theorists who 
value institutional culture as a primary focus of analysis 
(Huh ct al. 1991; Masland 19HS; Clark 1971) also speak to 
the symbolic frame. The symbolic, political, and human- 
resource frames, therefore, arc considered to be usable 
models for an institution that is pursuing visionary goals and 
shared governance within its leadership model. 

Although the voices of women can accommodate* for tra- 
ditional leadership theories and models, those voices do not 
parallel the traditional institutional culture in the ac ademy, 
'litis asymmetry results in the nonaeceptanee of women in 




leadership roles within an organizational culture where male- 
dominated norms exist. W hen reviewing literature regarding 
leadership, whether within corporations or higher education, 
it can be readily discerned that current leadership theorists 
encourage a model that encompasses strong human-relations 
skills, a humanistic approach, coliegiality. and consensus 
building (Levin 199-4: Bergquist 1992; Wilcox and Ebbs 1992; 
Bennis 1991; lVegun. Tilleiy. and Associates 1991; Fryer 1991; 
Roueche. Baker, and Rose 1989). Tom Peters and Peter 
Drucker have made their preference for this model explicit in 
their current writings (Auburdene and Xaishitt 1992), as has 
Charles Garfield (1992). A sixth frame of reference, the -web 
of inclusion (Helgesen 1995), emeigcs as a new, posthierar- 
chical model for organizations. Peters states. “The lumbering 
bureaucracies of this century will be replaced with fluid, inter- 
dependent groups of problem solvers" but warns that this can 
be accomplished only when a true posthierarchical organiza- 
tion is the result of a cultural change (199-*, p. 15). Senge's 
fifth discipline focuses on the development of learning orga- 
nizations that are decentralized, non hierarchical, and dedi- 
cated to tiie w ell-l>eing and growth of employees ( 1990). 

W hen cross-referencing postmodern, nonhierarchical 
leadership theories and models with gender-related research 
and scholarship, it becomes evident that the gender-related 
characteristics, described as innate to most women, encom- 
pass the very characteristics leadership theorists claim to be 
the most effective. 

When viewing the leadership frames of reference through 
emerging, postmodern, or feminized leadership theory, it is 
even more difficult to determine why academe so hesitantly 
has included women in positions as CFO. The literature 
suggests that women, more than men. exhibit the relational 
characteristics encompassed within the three collaborative 
frames of leadership. In these terms, gender would be quite 
relevant for successful leadership as defined by several of 
the more current scholars in this field of s-udy. 

Perhaps one reason for the hesitancy are assumptions 
regarding the level of outcomes and length of time for the 
production -of tangible results. According to the literature 
regarding men and women's leadership styles, women tend 
to be more focused on process, often forgoing time limita- 
tions to achiev e collaborative processes, whereas men opt 
for quicker tangible outcomes through a locus on tasks and 
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time lines (Kearny and White 199 1: Desjardins 1989). 
r Although the ultimate tangible results may be the same (but 

most authors of emerging leadership literature suggest the 
; results would be significantly different), speed may be the 

r determining factor by which leader effectiveness is evalu- 

ated. Therefore, speed and not process may determine who 
is considered ‘effective" as a leader. 

A collaborative institutional system, a collegium, often 
espoused as being of prime importance in higher education, 
may never occur if effectiveness is measured by time rather 
than full participation. With this type of evaluation criterion, 
collaborative, collegial systems consistently may lose out to 
autocratic and bureaucratic systems, slowing progress to- 
ward the attainment of equitable and diverse leadership'll! 
higher education. 

Summarizing Individual, Organizational, 
and Societal Conceptualizations 

Most contemporary conceptions of organizations assume a 
hierarchical .structure with leadership emanating from the 
apex of the hierarchy. However, a nonburcaucratic form of 
leadership is forwarded by emerging and feminist theorists 
as a more egalitarian social system. The choice of organiza- 
tional structure is critical to the framework under which the 
organization operates, for the framework provides a cultural 
environment and social structure for its members. 

Organizational culture establishes a set of expectations 
and norms which in turn affect the allocation of resources 
within the institution. Culture personifies the institution's 
under.su kmJ goals while the leader articulates the vision and 
manages the meaning for the institution. Further, the em- 
powerment or disenfranchisement of institutional members 
becomes embedded within the framework of the organiza- 
tions culture, structure, and allocation of resources. 

Conceptions of the impact of individuals w ho hold lead- 
ership positions varies among scholars. Some view leader- 
ship as symbolic and low-impact, whereas others view lead- 
ership as highly related to conceptions of shared governance 
and an ethos of community within the institution. In partic- 
ular. several scholars and researchers have indicated that 
participatory leadership is related more to women s leader- 
ship style then to men's (for example, Helgcsen I99S, 1990; 
Desjardins 1989). Most prevalent in these writings are con- 






coptualizations of differences in power and power relations 
based on Render. In turn, these differences culminate in 
perspectives that counter traditional leadership notions. 

for example, even though recent scholarship on higher 
educatu m leadership Touts' collaborative institutional systems 
as Ixring of primary importance, traditional evaluation crite- 
ria continue to v iew outcomes-oriented leadership as supe- 
rior to process-oriented leadership. That is, there is an ex- 
pectation that a leader will "make things happen" rather 
than facilitate a process for institutional changes to occur: 
memlvr participation becomes secondary to institutional 
outcomes. 

The complex structure of organizations creates concepts 
of organizational roles and images of the kinds of people 
who should occupy them. Although in the abstract those 
images are gender- neutral, the crowding of women in the 
lower ranks of organizations implies there are gendered 
images ot men and women s roles in organizations. As 
Senge points out. "Structures of which we are unaware hold 
us prisoner" < 1990, p. 9 a). Thus, postmodernists have iden- 
tified soc ially constructed role ascriptions based on gender 
rather than ability as the basis for leadership conceptualiza- 
tions. furthermore, gender-role theorists take to task those 
who assume that sameness means equality. Ideal images of 
suceesslu! leadership, w hich are equaled with male behav- 
iors. need to be replaced with images of human ability 
within diverse organizational structures* and cultures. These 
issues are attended to through rules of inclusion and exclu- 
sion within discourse about leadership. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING EVALUATIONS 
OF LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP MODES 



An individual may be an emergent leader, assuming a lead- 
ership role though group consensus, or the leader may lx* 
appointed, as by the board of a university. So, regardless of 
whether a woman is an emergent leader or an appointed 
leader, what happens during the evaluation process? Is site 
perceived to lead as well as a man? And, will people re- 
spond positively to her leadership? 

Evaluating Women as Leaders 

A 1992 meta-analysis (F.agly, Makhijani. and Klonsky) of 
gender and the evaluation of leaders found that the empirical 
literature addressing the issue of whether women are deval- 
ued in leadership roles, regardless of organization or occupa- 
tion, is substantial although divergent in their opinions. The 
authors based their predications on gender-role theory that 
maintains that "people develop expectations for their own 
and other s behavior based on their beliefs about the behav- 
ior that is appropriate for men and women" U992. p. 3). 

WOmen leaders were evaluated more negatively than 
were men when exhibiting autocratic behavior. The 
researchers noted that experts on leader effectiveness have 
criticized the hierarchical and ligid bureaucratic forms of 
organizations and traditional management practices for this 
negative effect. Through prior research, for example, they 
found a tendency for female leaders to be especially deval- 
ued when they direct male subordinates. 

Conclusions of Eagly. Makhijani, and Klonsky s meta- 
analysis support the notion that traditional masculine leader- 
ship styles (autocratic*, directive) are seen as more favorable 
for male leaders and cooperative, collaborative and collegial 
work environments are more likely through women's partici- 
pative leadership .styles. They also note that the participative 
style is less prevalent among men. Johnson, in researching 
gender and authority, found that male and female leaders 
were perceived as being similar in their positive sock emo- 
tional demeanor: however, employees perceived female lead- 
ers as more task-oriented than male leaders ( 1993). Johnson 
defers to Hagly's findings a.s an explanation. Whereas women 
ate \ ieweel as more extreme and less in keeping with tradi- 
tional female feminine stereotypes, their behavior ac tually 
may be identical to that of their male cohorts (Johnson 1993). 

Schacf describes tactics utilized in patriarchal systems 
which are both negatively evaluative of women and “stop- 
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pers" for "deviant" behavior so that order can he restored to 
the organizational universe (19S5). By coworkers implying 
that a woman is aggressiv e or close-minded, the woman is 
put in a one-down position professionally and organization- 
ally. "Men who stand up for themselves are competent and 
assertive: women who do the same are obnoxious and ag- 
gressive. Men who openly express different opinions to 
women are forthright and honest: women who do the same 
[to menl are castrating hitches who have no regard for the 
fragile male ego" (p. 74). 

The meta-analysis findings support the hypothesis that 
women are negatively evaluated when exhibiting masculine 
leadership styles while men and women are evaluated 
equivalently when leadership is carried out in more stereo- 
typical styles (for example, democratic and interpersona lly 
oriented for women). The Center for Values and Research 
in Dallas similarly concludes in a study that coworkers are 
more negative toward women managers then men managers 
who lack hu man- relations skills and- or are seen as aggres- 
sive (Aburdene and Naishitt 1992). Women managers in 
Sheppard’s (1992) and Milwid’s ( 1990) studies attempted not 
to challenge the prevailing sex norms and developed strate- 
gies to combat isolation and perceived double standards in 
their management roles. 

Although Kelly discusses the difficulty in exploring be- 
havioral styles, her research results indicate an impact of sex 
on administrative style and success ( J99I). Kelly states, "We 
know that behaviors such as aggressiveness, competitive- 
ness. and dominance receive different reactions depending 
upon the sex of the actor. Behavior that is perceived as 
bitchiness' in women is often perceived as gruffness or ac- 
ceptable aggressiveness in men" (p. KD, Further, her find- 
ings suggest no significant gender differences exist in admin- 
istrative aptitude, although the perception is that there are 
gender differences in behavioral styles which then result in 
differences in evaluations. 

Who Has the Right to Leadership Positions? 

Differentiation in leadership modes and evaluations of who 
has the "right" to leadership begin early in a child’s life and 
follow into adulthood. Kvaluations of the individual as a 
leader are based on expected and learned gender-related 
patterns and norms. ( i iris learn that other girls evaluate 



behaviors other than sharing and consensus building as 
being ‘bossy *: hoys learn that if they do not exert influence 
they are considered "wimps'* (Tannen 199-4). 

Hoys and girls, while in school, engage in a "cootie 
game” in which, for the most pan. it is girls who have 
cooties and girls as a group are treated as an. ultimate source 
of contamination (Thorne 199-i>. Hoys define hierarchies 
and often use the label of "girl " for the low-status boys, 
physically pushing these boys into the girls' contaminated 
area. "Recoiling from the physical proximity with another 
person because they are perceiv ed as contaminating is a 
powerful statement of social distance and claimed superior- 
ity" (p. ~ 4 ) ). 

The seemingly normal games of childhood become 
learned messages about the value and rights of other human 
beings. In this case, girls with “cooties * become women 
who contaminate work sites and therefore have a negative 
value in the workplace. Several researchers provide evi- 
dence that even when women do the same work as men, 
thev are not perceived as being as competent as men nor is 
their work perceived to he as prestigious (Kelly 1991: Reskin 
and Roos 1990; Freeman 1989). 

Summarizing Evaluations of Leaders 

In summary, women and men leaders are evaluated differ- 
ently based on the wav they conduct their leadership rather 
than on their effectiveness as a leader. In particular, women 
are devalued when they direct male subordinates and when 
they exhibit autocratic or directive Ivhavior. And. although 
participative leadership i> lcs> prevalent among men. the 
adoption of a participative style or an autocratic style makes 
little difference in men’s leadership evaluations. 

Evaluations of individuals as leaders appear to he based 
more on expected gender-related patterns and norms than on 
managerial aptitude or mk unemotional demeanor. Further- 
more. regardless of ability or effort, ev idence suggests that 
even when work is performed in positions and wax's similar 
to those of men, women are not perceived as, competent as 
men nor is ihc position considered as prestigious 
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Conclusions 

Regardless of the scholar or the perspective from which she 
or he writes, leadership is needed in an institution. W hether 
it is the "great man*' who leads at the head of a hierarchy or 
through a consensus mode in a network, leadership is an 
integral part of a functioning institution. "Although several 
disciplines have debunked the great man or great person 
theory of leadership, this concept is still prevalent in higher 
education scholarship and practice** (Mott 199“’) and cannot 
be denied as a factor in the perpetuation of selecting male 
candidates for higher education leadership positions. 

Amey and Twombly, for example, deconstructed the lan- 
guage of community college literature and found the "great 
man** to be a prevalent feature (1992). Roueche. Baker, and 
Rose described "blue chip" community college leaders, only 
10 percent of whom w ere women (1989); and Mitchell in 
Cracking the Wall suggests androgyny as a solution for wo- 
men to combat the difficulties associated with their gender 
when attempting to attain higher education administrative 
positions ( 1993). 

W hen putting leadership in context, a question raised is 
whether the leader leads or follow s a culture that already 
has been established. This question, however, is raised 
w hen the leader is viewed as being part of a pyramid struc- 
ture; a circular form of leadership d<x*s not have followers, it 
has participatory members. And. according to Miller and 
Hurley, "In the final analysis only followers can confer lead- 
ership based upon a trust relationship carefully cultivated 
and nurtured ...'*( I98S, p. 2). 

Aniev and Twombly utilize discourse analysis to decipher 
historical and current perspectives on college leadership 
( 1992). 'Through their annlvsis. they find a thematic struc- 
Hire of text and talk that implies images of a heroic white 
male as the decisive and powerful leader of an institution. 
Their analysis is based on sociohistorical and organizational 
life cycles of the communiu college, and they find "these 
images have been consistent in community college literature 
overtime' (p. lal) and further. "Alternative voices and 
images of leadership, while not c\clusi\el\ those of women, 
have most frequently emerged from the feminist mo\cmciu“ 
(p. I-»3>. I’nlike mainstream authors and observers of 
higher education, emerging vo;.e* promote leadership based 




on connectedness and collaboration rather than traditional 
views of hierarchy, authority, and power. 

The current status of feminist scholarship, though deemed 
“second-class” scholarship in the academy, has not enjoyed 
a broad audience and often is excluded by the professorate 
as well as higher education’s administrative ranks (Wilson 
199"; MacCorquodale and Linsink 1991; Gumport 1988, 
1991). The aversion to feminist scholarship, unfortunately, 
loaves members of the academy uninformed as well as mis- 
informed. 

The essence of the problem regarding the gender gap in 
higher education institutional culture, as expressed by many 
writers who discuss the issues of gender and marginalizing 
of classes of people, is that certain ideas simply are ex- 
cluded through cultural norming (Lefkowitz 199 1 ; Kuk 1990; 
Smith 1990; Pearson. Shavlik. and Touchton 1989; Wilkerson 
1989; Fox 1989) and through the lack of diversity in faculty 
makeup and in those who hold institutional leadership posi- 
tions (Johnsrud 199k Wilcox and Fbbs 1992; Ilensel 1991; 
Green 1989; Desjardins 1989). 

As a historically patriarchal institution, academe continues 
to perpetuate a normed male hierarchy that indicates men's 
inclusion and women s exclusion. Minority-group members 
also feel a chill from the gatekeepers of the status quo. The 
accumulation of merit and the "right” to hold a leadership 
position more often is believecl to be a process of sacrifice 
rather than a system of inclusion by those who continue to 
be marginalized. However, the power of institutional gate- 
keepers is assuring to traditionally socialized members in 
higher education institutions who believe that reproduction 
of the status quo is a legitimate institutional goal. 

The emerging leadership model attends to human issues 
of participatory management, consensus building, collabora- 
tion. and empowe meni. Relationship building, circular 
structures, an inclusionary process, and concern w ith the 
inner social atmosphere and c ulture of the institution are 
described as being functions of individuals who operate 
from die care, connection t response 1 mode; a mode more 
ascribed to women than men. For the purpose of analyzing 
leadership theory, questions about whether a difference 
exists between male’s and females and the care connection 
(response) mode and the justice rights (rights) mode be- 
come quite relevant. These differences potentially could 





address whether there would he significant institutional im- 
provements if women, and an emerging posthierarchical or 
feminized leadership style, were more prevalent in higher 
education. 

Implications 

Leadership deals with direction and management deals with 
speed; leadership deals with the top line, management fo- 
cuses on the bottom line (Covey 1991). If there is no leader, 
there is also a lack of vision and mission. Without leader- 
ship, ambiguity overtakes the organization. Covey points to 
one of the major problems in historically and culturally tradi- 
tional institutions such as higher education. "It seems that 
people tend to codify past successful practices into rules for 
the future and give energy to preserving and enforcing these 
rules even after they no longei apply" (p. 2‘tS). Thus, any 
powerful culture dies hard. 

Traditional academic culture informs its members that 
meritocratic criteria is structured to allow for “cream to rise 
to the top." This same structure implies that traditional, not 
emerging, voices will receive deference in a meritocratic 
system, as is shown through such practices as tenure-track 
criteria, the marginalizing of certain studies, and the cluster- 
ing of women in certain ranks and occupations. Sengc ex- 
plains that systematic structures are concerned with key in- 
terrelationships that inlluencc behavior over time, and 
participants within these structures are compelled to act and 
think in certain ways ( 1990). Institutionalized patriarchy, 
based on socialization and cultural norms, envisions a zero- 
sum game whereby a gain in emerging theory means a loss 
in traditional theory; a gain in diversification of leadership 
means a loss in traditional leadership. For some members of 
academe*, this has posed quite a dilemma. 

Working from the assumption that women have a differ- 
ent voice and therefore a different mode of leadership, we 
need to move forward to determine how this difference 
brings a new and positiv e value and can become incorpo- 
rated and accepted in our current social and cultural sys- 
tems. The change potentially could impact models and 
movies in classrooms, boardrooms, and scholarship, thereby 
reducing claims of chilly campus climate and exclusionary 
practices. Men also would feel some relief with the imple- 
mentation of these* changes lor, as noted throughout this 
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report, the response mode and rights mode are gender- 
related, not gender-specific. Many men, whether tradition- 
ally oriented or feminists, also would have the freedom to 
perforin their leadership role in a mode with which they are 
more comfortable, rather than a mode perceived to he typi- 
cally masculine. 

Research on leadership, and in particular research on 
leaders as change agents, shows that change is possible 
within most institutions. Although the culture of academe 
seemingly is steeped in a traditionally male dominant set of 
norms, it is not impossible to pursue a change process. 

It is not the time to refrain from pushing forward with 
more questions regarding leadership diversity, an emerging 
theory of leadership, and conceptualizations of gendered 
voices. Gender-related issues and concerns in academe are 
being articulated more clearly than ever before. Only when 
there are “new visions of an academic order emphasizing 
empowerment and relatedness while minimizing dominance, 
competition, and hierarchy" will there be a full acceptance 
of women's voices and feminized leadership in higher edu- 
cation (Gumport 1 988). 




Recommendations 

'I'lie barriers to feminized leadership need to be broken 
down carefully and successfully. Strongly dominated by 
men (eight of 10 university and college presidents are male: 
almost nine of every 10 chief business officers are male; and 
seven of 10 chief academic officers are male), current lead- 
ership is not reflective of llx* nation's student body (more 
than half of the student enrollment is female). When leader- 
ship positions become less elusive for women and a critical 
mass of women accrues in all areas of higher education, 
cultural norms within male-dominated institutions might 
become more open to challenges for shared governance, 
member empowerment, and decisionmaking through a 
process of consensus. 1‘ollowing are recommended strate- 
gies for change: 



I It is easier to promote change when \ou arc* in a posi- 
tion whic h establishes institutional vision, norms, and 
forms. Women who move from institutional caretaker to 
gatekeeper positions can influence other gatekeepers to 
become involved in transforming hierarcliic.il and or 
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patriarchal structures and norms (Blaekmore and 
Kenway 1993; Amey and Twombly 1992). Trans- 
formational leadership dev elops consensus and empow- 
ers those who are sympathetic to a goal and, in turn, 
those who are empowered provide models of success to 
validate and encourage changes for others. 

Once cumulative, incremental changes can l)e ex- 
tremely effective (Pearson, Touchton. and Slvavlik 1989). 
Women who hold senior-level positions are especially 
obligated to assist other women who aspire to leadership 
roles and to redefine acceptable institutional policies and 
practices (Tinsley. Secor, and Kaplan 198*0. Further, since 
"patriarchy is organized through men's relationships with 
other men, unity among women . . is an effective 
means by which to combat institutionalized forms of ex- 
clusion for women (Anderson 1988. p. 323). If hierarchi- 
cal organizations are the result of masculine concepts, 
nonhierurchical forms require cultural change based on 
women s relationships with like-minded women and men. 

2. If anyone wants to change culture, it is easier to do in 
institutions that are small, new. or being transformed 
(Masland 1983). Women already are taking steps in this 
area for, as the data show . ~1 percent of women presi- 
dents are in institutions with ,3.000 or less students fRig- 
aux 1993). Further, taking a new or beginning leader- 
ship position in an autonomous part of a larger system 
would provide for more leadership prowess rather than 
when part of a highly interdependent department, often 
ov erseen by the male hierarchy. 

Women who desire broader responsibilities in larger 
institutions need to be prepared to relocate if an oppor- 
tunity arises. Research has shown this to be a difficult 
situation for women who are married. Career mobility 
often is stifled by familial rather than geographic limita- 
tions. Just as women have had to do in the past, mar- 
ried men who support women's aspirations and wo- 
men's equality must objectively weigh their commitment 
to their own career in relationship to their commit nent 
to a partner's aspirations and career. 

.3. The transformational leader is one who embodies the 
ideals and cultural values toward which the organization 
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strives (Garfield 1992; Bryman 1992; Covey 1991). 
Transformational-leadership behaviors (those which 
encompass organizational-change behaviors rather than 
management behaviors) need to be promoted and de- 
veloped bv women. Basic, rote management skills. 

_ although functionally useful in bureaucratic systems, are 

not the skills that provide empowerment for members 
or visionary leadership by the CEO. Bryman explains 
that managers tend to be more practical and decisive, 
while leaders tend to be more visionary and flexible 
l - (1992). Also, leaders establish the vision, whereas man- 

agers are concerned with implementing the vision. 

Regardless of position, women in higher education must 
eliminate the sense of being a marginal meml>er or an 
unequal member of the academy. This debilitating posi- 
-- tion leaves women with a feeling of gratitude to the 

I "benevolent patriarch" when equal pay or recognition is 

! given for a job well done (Blackmore and Kenway 

1993). For example, morally we know that the wage 
gap is unfair. Vet. this practice maintains a pecking 
order that implies hierarchical institutional value and 
respect for members, regardless of equal contribution. 

A post hierarchical organization, however, is compelled 
to promote the legitimate and equal positioning of 
women in the economics of the organization. 

3. Eliminating campuswide micro-incquities, those behav- 
iors and actions that create a chilly campus climate for 
women and minority groups, is a major step in bringing 
full equity to half of the campus population (Henry and 
Stockdaic 1993; Sandler and Hall 1982. 1986). I'ntil men 
and women respect and value each other as profession- 
als and students and until faculty members fully partici- 
pate in inclusionary pedagogy, women’s places in the 
academy w ill not become part of a fully integrated so- 
cial system. (See MacCorquodale and Ecnsink 1991 for 
results of a pedagogical project conducted at a Researc h 
One university.) 

6. The data would indicate that higher education generally 
maintains an occupationally segregated workforce, the 
result of the 1 persistence fac tors discussed. W ith the 





inequity of numbers, should there be a concerted effort 
to place females into leadership positions? Cries of 
“foul!" surely would arise if this path was taken. Equal 
rights ultimately means equal opportunity — regardless 
of gender, ethnicity, race, or personal lifestyle prefer- 
ences. 

What cannot go unstated in this debate, however, is 
that rights have not always been equal; preferential 
treatment, as evidenced by the data, has been in place 
for many decades. Tipping the scale on the side of 
decisions based on gender or race, ethnicity, assuming 
that the candidates are equal in all other respects, ulti- 
mately would provide for treatment that finally is 
equally dispensed. England provides guidance for de- 
termining an occupationally segregated workforce 
( 1992). With slightly more than tO percent of the labor 
force comprising women, integrated occupations would 
have approximately 3b to SO percent female incumbents. 
Higher education leadership is barely halfway to meet- 
ing the minimum for this integration standard. 

An interview with Georgia Lesh-Liurie. vice chan- 
cellor at the I'niversity of Colorado at Denver. provides 
a woman's perspective on selection based on gender 
(Westerhof 1995). She says, “I know that gender played 
a role in my appointment . . ." but. instead of apologiz- 
ing forgetting into administration through the side door 
of affirmative action, she states that her goal “is to be 
the best academic vice chancellor" who could have 
been selected. A highly motivated leader w ho wants to 
prove the worth of her selection certainly is an asset for 
any institution. Additionally, as is evident through re- 
search. because of the microscope under which women 
are scrutinized in the workplace they tend to work 
harrier and longer than their male counterparts in similar 
p< )N it ions. 

T Institutional culture is a function of an institution's goals 
and actions and the leader’s management of a vision. 
Affirmative action (or diversity action) is important to 
universities in that a pluralistic community is more wel- 
coming to all its members. However, the success of 
affirmative action depends on leaders and boards who 
are w illing to make this issue pari of their institutional 
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agenda. With dearly stated institutional goals at the 
onset, any institutional changes that include diversity or 
plurality as part of a plan of implementation would he 
shown to \-k part of a normal diversification process. 

Regardless of whether an- institution seeks to fill a 
position or consider a change in policy, a concern with 
diversification would he a known and articulated issue. 
When an issue is considered “convenient" or “seldom 
used" or brought to the forefront in the middle of 
process, a hue and cry is raised. As stated elsewhere in 
this report, institutional culture is a socially constructed 
phenomenon that can he constructed to he inclusive or 
exclusionary. Opting for a culture that is inclusive es- 
tablishes a set of cultural norms that eventually become 
part of the members* understanding of the institution’s 
functioning. 

8. Studies of gender differences and women's communica- 
tion modes indicate weaknesses as well as strengths 
related to women s way of knowing. Women can con- 
tinue to he both active creators and passive victims in 
their environments based on what they choose to ignore 
or adopt as feminized practices (Ferguson 1984). 

Although gender differences may he potentially 
important in redefining leadership. Gilligan s research 
indicates that women’s cognitive development has a 
possible negative effect for women — the tendency to 
he “nice" to others at the expense of being self-appreci- 
ating und'or confrontal depending upon the situation. 
Niceness, while avoiding hulling other people's feelings, 
becomes an enabling tool for others to continue their 
old habits, behaviors, and adherence to established 
norms and values. Women need to make a conceited 
effort to recognize the difference between concession 
and negotiation, the first of which usurps leadership 
potential and the second which builds institutional rela- 
tionships and member empowerment. 

10. To better understand reasons for the slow integration of 
women into academe’s leadership ranks and to push 
forward with women V integration, directions for future 
research could include: 
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♦ Conduct comparisons of female- and male-led institutions 
in higher education, particularly focusing on governance 
processes and institutional initiatives. These studies are 
beginning to occur with female CFOs. Starr Owens has 
conducted a case study on a college in leadership transi- 
tion (l L W): Maxine Mott completed disseitation research 
focusing on determining whether female community col- 
lege presidents incorporate a feminist perspective in their 
institutional agendas ( 199" >. 

♦ Study the composition of governing hoards and the types 
of CFOs they hire. Do homogeneous hoards hire people 
like themselves anchor do- hoards that are diverse in com- 
position hire a broader range of CKOs? 

♦ A study of higher education leadership-evaluation criteria 
to determine if process-oriented leaders are dev alued 
and or if outcomes are the primary evaluation criterion by 
institutional members. Chliwniak’s 1996 study indicates 
this is a factor in leadership-evaluation perceptions of 
chancellors, presidents, provosts, vice presidents, and 
deans, and more so for women than men. 

♦ Study the language of higher education leadership. 

Similar to Deborah Tannens findings in the workplace, is 
there ’doublespeak" internally and externally regarding 
women and men leaders? 

A Final Note 

It is important to remain aware of the possibility that many 
of the issues discussed in this report are a result of systems 
and not individuals (Schaef 1985; Ranter 19~~’). These sys- 
tems control almost every aspect of organizational culture 
and the individuals within them. The clustering of women 
in the lower ranks, the wage gap. and the "riskiness" of a 
feminist ac ademic vocation are the result of conservative, 
traditional cultures and systems However, because they are 
only systems they can he examined and changed, with posi- 
tive aspects maintained and negative or exclusionary prac- 
tices terminated. 

Further, of most importance in the proc ess of change is 
that "equality cannot he externally assigned until it has been 
internally pen civ ed" by institutional members tsch.ief 1985. 
p. ~ D. That is. by attending to institutional practices such as 
tenure c riteria, tenure tracks, pedagogy, marginalizing of 
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studies dominated by women, sexual harassment, wage 
gaps, personal and career issues of women, and curriculum 
based on the generic male model, incremental but effective 
changes can reshape institutional culture. As changes are 
made in each of these practices, our mothers, daughters, 
and female friends or partners can become more equal 
member* — and perhaps leaders — in the vast American 
svstem of higher education. 
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